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Che Outlook. 


The New York ‘‘ Times” has gathered from 170 
correspondents at from one to nineteen points in 
the different States the political opinions of the 
different localities on the Presidential question 
for 1880. The selection of correspondents seems 
to have been made with great judgment and im- 
partiality, and for the purpose of giving a truth- 
ful picture of public sentiment, not to support 
the claims of any particular candidate. The 
results indicate the nomination of Gov. Tilden by 
the Democrats, and yet more clearly the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Grant by the Republicans. The 
‘*Times” declares that the latter would not be its 
first, or even second, choice, but it is convinced 
from the reports of its correspondents that, ‘‘ were 
the Republican National Convention to be held 
at once, Gen. Grant would receive the vote of 
every State, except Maine, Nevada, and Oregon, 
and possibly California.” ‘The grounds of his 
popularity are partly the settled determination 
on the part of the North not to lose by political 
revolution the results gained at such cost by the 
war, partly a desire forastrong man to meet 
the possible dangers from Communism; and 
partly a desire fora strong re-action against the 
scare of Imperialism, and the cry of third term- 
ism. 











This idea of a one-term limitation is an in- 
vention of small politicians, who want a fair 
chance at the Presidency; it is the cry of a small 
boy in a shooting match, ‘‘ My chance next.” It 
is based on the idea that the American people 
have not sense enough to know when they are 
well served, and to choose their own servants. 
It tends to abnegate the rights of free citizens to 
be free in their choice. It says to the people, 
You may choose any man who is raw; but any 
man who has learned the work, who has ex- 





Perience, you must not choose. As,to the fear of 
a bureaucracy, if the bureaucracy does not hurt 
the people enough for them to rise and throw it 
off, it does not really hurt them atall. There is 
no objection to three terms, or thirty terms, if 
the man is a good one; no reason why America 
should not keep her Prime Minister—and the 
President is her Prime Minister—in office as 
long as England kept Pitt in his place.  In- 
deed, a’good Presidency that should last twenty 
years would be a great boon to the country, 
which suffers very serious injury from the Presi- 
dential battle, which not only occurs every 
four years, but keeps the great political parties 
skirmishing all the meanwhile. 





The spring elections in the West indicate that 
Senator Barnum was not wholly out of the way in 
his reported saying that the Democrats had lost a 
million votes by their extra session. It is very 
certain that they have lost a considerable propor- 
tion of that number in the two States of Ohio and 
Michigan. In Cincinnati, Cleveland and Colum- 
bus the Republican majorities were large; the lat- 
ter city, the home of Senator Thurman, electing a 
Republican Mayor and Council for the first time 
in twenty-one years. In Michigan, the Republi- 
cans have had to meef a Democratic and Green- 
back coalition, and have carried the State by con- 
siderable majorities. Of course the Democratic 
organs attribute the victory to local causes, as the 
Republican did the Democratic victory in Chicago 
the week before; and local elections with major- 
ities of one or two thousand are never decisive in- 
dications, but they are certainly significant. The 
only effect of the elections on Congress has been 
apparently to throw the Democratic party into a 
closer alliance, offensive and defensive, with the 
Greenbackers. The house has so modified its rules 
as to give the Currency Committee at all times a 
right to the floor of the house to report, an act 
which clearly indicates an expectation of financial 
legislation at this session; and it has refused to 
require a three-quarter vote to suspend the rules 
in order to act on appropriations, it has voted to 
appropriate ten millions of currency reserve to the 
payment of pensions and the chairman of its com- 
mittee on curreney, Mr. Buckuer is reported to have 
prepared a bill to increase the coinage of silver. 
There is no longer a Hewitt or Potter in the House 
to resist the western Greenback influence; and 
Senators Bayard and Kernan are not able alone to 
do so in the Senate. 

The political ties which bind Canada to Great 
Britain are very slight; but the social and per- 
sonal ties are very strong; and it will take much 
more than the present political flurry, albeit 
somewhat serious, to produce any profound es- 
trangement. But unwise political management 
might easily widen the breach which recent events 
have cemented. The victory of the Protectionist 
party has given rise to some noisy newspaper dis- 
cussion; some angry protests in England against 
a policy which threatens yet further to impair 
British manufactures by limiting their market at 
a time when they can ill afford any additional im- 
impairment; and some equally angry declarations 
of independence by Canadian Protectionist or- 
gans, who, to say the least, did not practise on the 
aphorism, ‘‘ A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
The Letellier affair, following immediately after, 
has aggravated the feeling of independence, which 
though rarely ebullient, is very characteristic of 
the Canadian. He cares less for fire-works than 
the American, but quite as much for liberty. Mr. 











Letellier is the Lieutenant-Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. He has made himself offensive 
to the Conservatives by his vigorous, and, it is 
claimed, unconstituticnal measures in support of 
the Liberals; the present Canadian Parliament 
has condemned his course, and the Privy Council 
has demanded his removal. The Marquis of 
Lorne, instead of complying, has referred the 
matter to the home government, and his appoint- 
ment of two conservative statesmen to present 
the case to the home government has not allayed 
the passionate discontent at this official intima- 
tion that Canada is not free to select her own 
rulers. Probably the difficulty will be easily 
settled; but no action will settle it which does not 
confirm the practical political independence of 
Canada as a free and indepevdent State. 


In France the elections continue to indicate the 
healthy progress of Republican ideas, and, what 
is far more important, private advices indicate 
the healthy progress of ideas of civil and religious 
liberty. In a private note pasteur Theodore 
Monod thus writes to the editor of the Christian 
Union: 

‘‘ An important step is about to be taken by the publi- 

cation of two political papers, conducted in an earnestly 
Protestant spirit, the one a Daily, Le Reformateur 
Anti-Clerical et Repubbican, conducted by M. M. Bouch- 
ard and Pilatte, the other a weekly, Le Signal, con- 
ducted by M. Créveillaud, a lawyer and journalist, of 
whose remarkable conversion you have doubtless heard. 
A law allowing (for the first time) the holding of religious 
meetings anywhere, without possibility of hindrance from 
prefect or mayor, will, in all probability, be enacted before 
summer. So that the immediately future prospects of 
religious liberty are good. I trust that the country is 
gradually feeling its way between Romanism and Athe- 
ism, and I fain would hope that it will find us Protestants 
holding forth a living Saviour, and resting firmly, with 
him, on the sure testimony of the Scriptures. 
Thus after over a century and [a half of entomb- 
ment the buried Huguenots are rising from their 
long grave, and in their resurrection Easter dawns 
on France. 


The Bulgarian Banquo will not down at the 
English Macbeth’s bidding. The Eastern ques- 
tion, settled at Berlin, where Bulgaria south of 
the Balkan Mountains was handed over to the 
gentle Turk for ‘‘ pacification,” refuses to remain 
settled; Bulgaria will not be pacified. Northern 
Bulgaria is forming a too radical Democratic 
government, a natural reaction against long oli- 
garchic rule. The Assembly bas resolved against 
all censorship of the press, despite clerical de- 
mands for a censorship of religious publications; 
but it has also ignored the experience of the ages, 
from the days of Moses to those of Thiers, in re- 
solving against the creation of a Senate, and lodg- 
ing all legislative power in one House. At the 
same time it has introduced military education 
into its common schools; 24,000 well drilled sol- 
diers are said to be organized into an army ready 
for action; arms have been distributed with 
ominous freedom, if not by order, at least with 
the connivance of the Russian Government, and 
three Russian generals and hundreds of lesser 
officers have resigned from the Russian to enter 
the Bulgarian army. Negotiations are pending 
now to prevent the reoccupation of Southern Bul- 
garia by Turkey; and the fact that Lord Dufferin 
is representing England at St. Petersburgh, gives 
a reasonable hope that these negotiations will not 
be fruitless. But if they should fail, and on the 
8rd of May, the day fixed by the treaty, Russia 
should march out und Turkey should attempt to 
march into the province south of the Balkans, we 
may expect to see Bulgaria, northern and south- 
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ern, in arms, and her forces swelled by large 
numbers of recruits from Russia, and a second out- 
pouring of money in her aid like that which pre- 
ceded the Russo-Turkish war. 








Another inexplicable accident has happened to 
Cetywayo’stroops. Four thousand of them have, 
wholly by mischance, of course, swept down 
upon a convoy of supplies escorted by 104 
British troops, killed over half, and captured the 
wagons. His troops seem to be strangely subject 
to this sort of accident. 


The revolution in Egypt is a declaration of inde- 
pendence against foreign domination—not of the 
sword, but of the purse. The present Khedive 
caught the spirit of the age, and beginning in a 
eareer of natural glory and public improvement, 
ended in a bankruptcy with a debt of $400,000, 000 
about his neck, and an interest account at from ten 
to fifteen per cent. Then England and France 
finally came to his assistance and appointed first a 
Public Debt Commission, then a Public Works 
Commission, and finally the three chief officers 
of the udministration, a native in sympathy with 
the foreign governments as Premier, a French- 
man as Minister of Finance, and an Englishman 
as Minister of Public Works. The two latter 
were vested with a veto power on all measures; 
and the Khedive agreed to take no part in the 
deliberations of his cabinet. Thus he practically 
handed over the government of Egypt to (\Eng- 
land and France, and since that time it has been 
carried on in the interest of the foreign bond- 
holders. In short, France and England appointed 
a receiver who took the taxes to pay the foreign 
interest. Against this round-about way of taking 
control of the Nile Valley, the Suez Canal and the 
Eastern Mediterranean the Khedive has at length 
rebelled. He has followed the dismissal of Nebar 
Pasha with a dismissal of M. Blignieres and Mr. 
Wilson; he has appointed new officers in their 
stead, who are denounced by the foreign officials 
as corrupt and incompetent; the deposed minis- 
ters have intimated to the Khedive that they were 
appointed to take care of foreign interests, and 
they propose to remain till the foreign govern- 
ments give them permission to go; and the ques- 
tion now is whether France and England will 
call on Turkey to depose the Khedive, and will 
then enforce the deposition, or whether they will 
secure from his fears a compromise. At present 
he is master of the situation; but he 1s not likely 
loug to remain so. There is not yet enough Chris- 
tianity in Christian nations to induce them to 
treat bankrupt communities with that forbearance 
which is now extended to bankrupt individuals in 
all civilized communities. France and England 
have their creditor by the throat with the cry, 
Pay me what thou owest me; and though the poor 
fellahs are dying of starvation by the hundred 
that French and English creditors may get their 
ten to fifteen per cent., it is too much to expect 
the grip to be lessened. 


The conservative spirit resists the movement 
in the M. E. Church for the extension of the 
terms of service of its ministers; but every year 
weakens the argument drawn from conservative 
precedents. Forit is perfectly well understood 
within the Church that the methods of Wesley, 
admirable adapted to his own time, are not all 
equally well adapted to ours, and while the forms 
remain the principles have been greatly changed. 
The more important churches now select their 
own ministers, and the more important ministers 
select their own churches, and the agreement 
made between the two, sometimes a year before 
Conference meets, is simply submitted to the 
ecclesiastical autborities, and, with rare excep- 
tions, ratified by them without a question. Thus 
the democratic principle is maintained under 
ecclesiastical forms, and there is really no good 
reason why it should not be extended, so that in 
the larger towns and cities parishes should have the 
liberty to retain their pastors so long as they are 
doing successful pastoral work. There will be, of 
course, practical difficulties in carrying out a sys- 
tem that is at once itinerant in sparsely settled 
districts where the itinerant system is advantage- 
ous, and non-itinerant in the populous centers 
where itinerancy is a weakness. But the Metho- 
dist Church has already shown such a power of 
adapting its machinery to its needs that we may 


reasonably hope, in the interests of common Chris 


discussion, of which our readers will find a brief re 


It is certain that the question will be warmly dis 
cussed at the next general Conference. 


papers 


the Roman Catholic and Episcopal Churches. 


terian join in commemorating the resurrection of 
our Lord with as much floral display and musical 
demonstration as may be found at St. Stephen’s 
or Trinity. Amongall the Brooklyn churches there 
was no more elaborate programme tban that of the 
ehurch which is linked to the most conservative and 
orthodox of names—the Westminster Presbyte- 
rian. If there is in any significance in this change 
of base on the part of the non-liturgical churches, 
it is not so much that they are drifting away from 
the faith, as that they are returning to some of 
the legitimate and helpful observances which they 
lost in the reaction from Romanism, and of which 
the liturgical bodies have since had the monopoly. 
There are some people, no doubt, who from force 
of training or conscientious scruples, cannot as 
yet join in these celebrations. Either way it makes 
little difference. ‘‘One man esteemeth one day 
above another; another esteemeth every day 
alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
ownmind. Hethat regardeth the day regardeth 
it unto the Lord; and he that regardeth not the 
day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.” 


The New York Legislature could render New 
York city no greater service jthan to let it alone. 
Whether the people of the metropolis are compe- 
tent to administer their own affairs or not, the 
people of the rural districts are certainly with com- 
petent to undertake the work for them. Now 
that the Mayor, who was elected by the best por- 
tion of New York City, has, in compliance to uni- 
versal popular sentiment, proceeded to remove 
the police commissioners, who have allowed the 
streets of our city toattain a condition that would 
have disgraced Madrid under the reign of Philip 
IIl., the New York Senate, by a majority of ten 
to seven, has directed an inquiry into the validity 
of the proceedings; evidently a movement to se- 
cure the Commissioners’ retention in office in spite 
of popular sentiment. Simultaneously comes a 
proposition to devote a portion of Central Park to 
ailitary parade ground, a motion which pro- 
ceeded probably from a man who is so familiar 
with grass and trees that he has no conception of 
their value to the population of the metropolis, and 
which meets with an opposition from public sen- 
timent in the metropolis so absolutely unanimous, 
that the commander of the First Division of the 
National Guard has vigorously denounced it. If 
we in the city cannot manage our own affairs 
without burning our fingers, pray let us burn our 
fingers till we learn. 


The Dog Exhibition at Gilmore’s garden, in 
New York City, during the last week probably 
furnished the finest collection of dogs ever brought 
together in the world; it was certainly the ficest 
ever seen on this continent. The whole of the 
ground was taken up by the kennels, which were 
arranged in two ellipses around the center—the 
outermost one having square boxes for the dogs 
on one side and theinner one kennels on both 
sides. In the center were the two judges stands, 
and between them a line of kennels for pet dogs. 
There was a magnificent display of pointers and 
setters; and a terrible array of bull-dogs. The 
aristocrat among dogs, however, is the St. Ber- 
nard, of which there were some noble specimens. 
We should be inclined to covet a St. Bernard but 
that we should feel as if we were slighting such a 
dog if we had him in the house and did not ask 


and magnificence. 





tianity, that the outcome of the present incipient 


port in our Religious News columns, will be the en- 
largement of the usefulness of the most highly 
organized Protestant denomination, by an enlarge- 
ment of the liberty of its churches and ministers. f 


It hardly needs more than a glance at the daily 
immediately preceding and following 
Easter, to show that the celebration of that day 
in this city and vicinity is no longer confined to 


Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and Presby- 


dogs, and the visitors ranged from six to nine thou- 
sand a day, and included the very best people in 


-| New York City. The fact of such an exhibition 
marks a progress since the days when the dogs of 
-|the East were the half jackals they still are in 
Constantinople, and the most opprobrious epithet 
that could be applied to any man was to call him 
an ‘‘infidel dog.” 
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THE NEGRO IN POLITICS. 


10 much has been said of late in dispraise of 
the negro politician, that where it is possible 

a word or two ought to be put in in his favor. 
Just now, perhaps, this can be done dispassion- 
ately and with the greater chance of its being 
favorably received, because for the time the 
negro has ceased to be a factor in politics. 
It was the writer’s fortune a week or two ago, 
while in South Carolina, to fall in with one 
of this class—a negro with Indian blood in 
his veins—widely known throughout that State 
and Georgia. In early life he lived in Char- 
leston, and he exhibits with pride the medals 
obtained by him there at school. Before the war 
he was a barber; since the war his energies have 
been given alternately to politics and religion. A 
; number of years previous to the late political rev- 
| olution he served the public as County Treasurer, 
and just now, in the withdrawal of the negro 
from politics, he officiates as pastor of the African 
Methodist Church. 

It will give his views perhaps the greater weight 
if it be stated, first of all, that his political record 
isabsolutely clear. Bourbon Democrats unite with 
Radical Republicans in this admission. No one 
suspects him of having turned a penny to his 
profit. The Democratic auditors to whom, on 
the expiration of his term, he surrendered his 
books, could find, after most rigid scrutiny, only 
a difference of two cents between their balance 
and his, and that was due to the fact that he had 
taken pains to carry out the mills, while they 
had not. 
Of his conversation we can only give the 
briefest résumé, and that in the way of conclu- 
sions drawn from what he said, rather than 
a verbal report of his own expressions. It natur- 
ally turned upon the exercise of the suffrage. Fif- 
teen years ago he went himself to Senator Sumner 
and told him that the black race was not prepared 
to exercise the suffrage. Mr. Sumner in his lofty 
way replied: ‘‘Oh, you are children; you don’t 
know what you want. The Republican party 
knows what is best for you.” The suffrage be- 
came a fact, but the result has proved it to be, if 
not a political mistake, at least, a political failure. 
An educational qualification, he thinks, applying 
alike to white and black, would have averted the 
difficulties which have arisen, and would even 
now do much to solve the problem; but this, he 
concedes, is not popular among the blacks, though 
he is confident it would discriminate not so much 
against them as against the whites. Of the two 
races the blacks, he says, are the more eager to 
learn, and in proportion to their advantages, bet- 
ter informed. They would frequently come into 
his office side by side with white men and write 
their names as required, while the whites could 
only make a mark. 
As the elections are now conducted, it appears 
that the franchise in the hands of the Negro 
amounts to precisely nothing. He is prevented 
from voting, not so much by terrorism as by 
legerdemain at the polls. A species of intimida- 
tion is, however, used by employers who make 
the plea that their employés’ time is their own, and 
will not give them the opportunity to vote. A 
cotton planter, for instance, says to his hands: 
‘You live in my cabins; I feed you and pay you 
wages; my interests ought to be yours. If they 
are not, you can’t stay with me any longer.” 
The negro who has a wife and family to support 
of course finds it the easier thing to accept this 
logic, and either votes his employer’s ticket or re- 
frains from voting altogether. As for actual vio- 
lence none was reported in the vicinity of the 
place at the last election, although the ‘‘red 
shirts,” as the terrorists are called, rode into town, 
making night hideous with their yells, and terrify- 





him to sit down to table with the family. One of|ing the colored people to that extent that many 
these St. Bernard’s in particular had a regular|of them fled to the woods, and remained there 
Daniel Webster head—noble, good, full of force|day after day lest a worse fate should befall 
There were over a thousand | them. 

The metliod by which the election was carried, 
and which seems to be preferred now to violent 
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measures, was the use of the tissue paper ballot, 
and the practice of crowding the negroes out of 
line. All of this it seems is winked at, not only 
by the supervisors appointed under the Federal 
laws, who are apt to be serviceable Republicans, 
but by the United States troops, who are detailed 
to watch the polls, as well. As between the 
whites and the negroes the soldiers have been 
heard to express sympathy with the former, and 
at the last election, on departing ftom the place, 
were followed with the ery from leading Domo- 
erats: ‘‘Good-by, and come again; you’ve done us 
good service this time.” 

Notwithstanding these discouraging facts, he 
entertains hope as to the future. Upon the 
intelligent, reflecting, religious element among 
the, whites he looks with a great deal of confi- 
deuce. He is on the best of terms with the Presby- 
terian minister in the place, himself a Southerner, 
who has informed us of his own personal interest 
in the negroes, and the disposition of the better 
class in the South to lift them up. The difficulty 
is that the Bourbon politicians who, if not the 
largest, are by far the noisiest element in the 
comwunity, are all the time manufacturing cheap 
public sentiment against the negro, and alienat- 
ing him still further from those with whom his 
interests ought to be inseparably linked. If any- 
thing is done in this direction by the whites, the 
history of the past fifteen years in the South will 
have to be retraced, and a new start taken from 
that point at the close of the war whea the blacks 
would have been glad to go in and work with 
their former masters on the basis of a common 
manhood. It must be confessed that there is not 
much promise of such a result; but it is encour- 
aging, at least, to find the negro politician and 
the white minister, both men of intelligence, con- 
fidently anticipating it. 

These conclusions, while they do not take into 
account at all the emigration question, give a 
fairly comprehensive survey of the political prob- 
lem from the negro point of view, and incident- 
ally go to show that the negro politician may, 
under favorable circumstances, be quite as fair- 
mi ded, as intelligent, as far-seeing and as up- 
right as the white man in the same profession, 
and possibly even more so. For the convenience 
of the reader they may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

1st. That it would have been better for the 
negro and would be better even now, were the 
suffrage based upon a property or educational 
qualification, applying, of course, to whites and 
blacks alike. . 

2d. That any such qualification would operate 
less to the disadvantage of the blacks than to the 
whites, 

3d. That under the existing state of things the 
negro does not enjoy the elective franchise, heing 
either intimidated or counted out. 

4th. That the Federal election laws as now ad- 
ministered are of no practical utility. 

5th. That the solution of the problem chiefly 
rests with the intelligent, sober-minded white 
people of the South, some of whom are beginning 
to recognize their responsibility in the premises. 








HOW TO FIND HIM. 


N the narrative of the days that followed the 

first Easter there is suggestive food for our 
thought in the week that follows our Easter. If 
we have, indeed, realized that our Christ is a 
living not a dead Christ, and is to be found not 
in the tomb, but on the street, in the garden, and 
by the road-side, we have learned the first lesson 
of Easter. If we learn to look for him, in the 
spirit of those first disciples, we shall learn its 
second lesson. 

To whom did he reveal himself in the forty 
days after his resurrection? 

To weeping Mary; to her who could not bear 
the thought of a Christless life; to her who was 
heart broken at the thought of his departure. To 
the soul that cannot live without Christ, Christ 
comes with comfort. 

To the eleven met in the upper chamber to 
talk of all that he had been to them, and all that 
that they had hoped from him. To the soul that 
rejoices in Christian fellowship, Ckrist comes 
bringing his own ineffable companionship. 

To Thomas, skeptical Thomas; yes! skeptical, 
but a reluctant skeptic; who loved, but could not 





hope nor believe. To him whose prayer is, Help 
mine unbelief, he comes to extort. by the vehe- 
mence of his love, the cry, My Lord and my God. 

To the disciples walking to Emmaus, taleing 
of Christ and the hope which they had buried with 
him, and inviting to share their bumble hospital- 
ity the stranger whom unawares they entertained. 
The disciple that welcomes the stranger for 
Christ's sake, finds Christ in the stranger, when 
he least looks for him. 

To the fisherman, returned to their avocation, 
and toiling industriously at that most prosaic of 
pursuits, a fisherman’s, he came unheralded, 
standing by the sea shore and providing fire for 
the wet and food for the half famished. Honor- 
able industry is sometimes a prayer that summons 
Christ more quickly than chant of choir, or in- 
toned intercession of priest, or fragrant incense. 

When we least look for Christ he looks for us; 
where we least look for him he sometimes finds 
us. He delights in the surprises of love. Look for 
him with Mary in tears at absence, or with the ten 
in fellowship in his name, or with Thomas in sor- 
row of doubt, or with the two unknown disciples 
in Christian hospitality, or with the fishermen in 
hard work. And where you least expect him 
there you may soonest see him. 

Say net in thine heart, who sball ascend into 
heaven? (that 1s, to bring Christ down from 
above)—as though he were a Saviour afar off: 
or who shall descend into the deep? (that is, to 
bring up Christ again from the dead)—as though 
he were to be found in the past. But what saith 
it? ‘‘The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart.” 








NOTES. 


The contents of this week’s Christian Union include a 
striking comparison by Berliner of German Independence 
with our own, incidentally replying to some statements of 
arecent correspondent in our columns, and a seasonable 
article on Shad Fishing, by Miss Isabella T. Hopkins, 
whose clever sketch of ice-boating last winter will be 
readily recalled. We also give our readers a valuable 
resumé of the Sunday-school Work on the Continent, by 
the Hon. John Jay, anda Florida Letter from Mrs. Beecher, 
which paints in such warm colors the attractiveness of that 
favored spot that noone will readit without desiring to flee 
thither. Mr. Beecher’s sermon impresses the lesson of 
kindness. In the Books and Authors there is a timely and 
entertaining paper on South Africa, suggested by Gen. Cun- 
ynghame’s recent book. In the Home, besides Mr. Beech- 
er’s Conversation, we present the first of a series of talks 
with the noted restaurateur, L. Delmonico, upon the gen- 
eral subject of French Cooking; and in the Young Folks, 
Mrs. Butts contributes an Easter story, which does not 
lack in interest or appropriateness because Easter has 
three days gone by. The poem in this number comes to 
us over the ocean from one who, though personally un- 
known to us, writes himself a constant reader of the 
Christian Union. 


A very interesting meeting was held last week at the 
house of Mr. James Stokes, in this city. The parlors were 
filled with ladies and gentlemen especially interested in 
Sunday-school work to listen to some account of what is 
being done by the Foreign Sunday-School Union to pro- 
mote the development of the American Sunday-school idea 
in other countries. The Hon. John Jay presided, and read 
a paper, which by his kindness we lay before our readers 
in another column. Addresses were also made by Rev. 
Drs. Philip Schaff, R. 8S. Storrs, 8. Irenzeus Prime, Mr. 
Charlier, and not least of all, by Mr. Woodruff, of Brook- 
lyn, who is the founder of the Association, and whose pa- 
tient energy has made this work so successful. 


While the ministers of various denominations are en- 
gaged in discussing the question whether woman has a 
right to preach, one woman appears, from the reports 
which have reached us, to be demonstrating her right by 
the same process by which Paul demonstrated the right of 
the Church to dispense with circumcision. He insisted 
that circumcision should be abandoned, because Christian 
character was successfully built up in heathen lands with- 
out it. She is proving woman’s right to preach by doing 
successfully the work of a preacher. Miss Anna Oliver is 
a graduate of Boston University, was licensed as a preach- 
er at the Boston Quarterly Conference, in her first minis- 
try in Passaic, N. J., rescued a church from bankruptcy, 
and has been pursuing this church saving work from that 
day to this. Last week she took upon her shoulders a 
bankrupt M. E. Caurch in Brooklyn, and it must be con- 
fessed that the financial methods whieh she proposes for 
its redemption are of a kind to be commended to all church 
trustees. ‘They are embodied in three principles—1. Trust 
in God; 2. Never spend a dollar until it is in your pocket; 
8. Do your utmost to help yourself. We should like to 
have Miss Oliver preach one sermon on church finances to 
a congregation of church trustees; or, if women must 
keep silence in church, she might, perhaps, put it in the 
form of a tract for their perusal. It is but just to add 
that her financial methods appear to be entirely su’ 
to her spiritual aims, and that her piety is of as good 
quality as her common sense, 





The “‘Congregationalist” says: ‘It is refreshing—and 
in a sense instructive—to find Oberlin, which used in some 
quarters to be considered the loosest of all theological 
seminaries and claiming to be Congregational, now a unit 
in the conviction that Congregationalism fairly involves 
the belief in eternal future punishment.” Will the ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalist” inform its readers what the special ‘‘ re- 
freshment” is in the contemplation of eternal punishment? 
We presume that it would say, if the doctrine be true it is 
very desirable that it should be made known. Certainly 
all the truth ought to be made known; is that the equiva- 
lent of his meaning! Can it be said to be “ refreshing” 
that there is a necessity for eternal punishment? Is it *‘ re- 
freshing” to believe that, running parallel with heaven 
there is an eterval prison house of woe, and that there is 
a groan for every hallelujah for ever and for ever? Is it 
“refreshing’’ to believe that our children, it may be, or 
dear friends, or neighbors, at death are to dwell in eternal 
torment? We do not here raise any question as to the fact 
of future or of eternal future punishment, but simply the 
mood of mind with which it should be contemplated. For 
ourselves, the thought of it gives us shuddering, and the 
last word in the English language which we should ever 
have thought of selecting respecting it would be “‘ refresh- 
ing.”’ 








PARLIAMENTARY INDEPENDENCE 
IN GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

8S I have lately shown, the German Imperial 

Parliament is working itself out of the lead- 
ing strings of the Chancellor. The constitution 
of the German Empire dates only from April 1871; 
and it is not surprising that the incongruous ele- 
ments of states, creeds, sections, factions, thrown 
together in the earlier Parliaments, have not yet 
been fused into a great national party conscious 
of its own life and power. Hence it has not been 
difficult for the genius which created the Empire, 
to manipulate the Parliament into subserviency 
to the crown and the ministry, and to play up 
faction against faction so as to neutralize opposi- 
tion to the Government. Any favorite measure 
of the Government has commonly been coaxed or 
crowded through the Parliament, or if resisted, 
has served as a pretext for dissolving Parliament 
in the hope that a new election would furnish 
material more pliable. 

Thus the free representatives of the people have 
failed to represent popular liberty. Parliament has 
been in its babyhood. Moreover, there are sitting 
in the Parliament to-day, in Berlin, men who are 
leaders of factions, who do not believe that the 
Empire will survive Bismarck and the Emperor, 
and who vote against erecting a permanent house 
for a body which they regard as a mere temporary 
continuance. Hence there has been in the Imper- 
ial Parliament too much of playing at govern- 
ment, too little of earnest purpose to build upa 
stable government of the people through the free 
institutions which the Constitution has put in 
their hands. 

But already in this session things have taken a 
new turn, and Parliament has twice refused to 
gratify the Government by vacation, or abating 
its own prerogatives. Within a fortnight after its 
refusal to sanction the arrest of the Socialists 
within its body, it has also rejected the laws pro- 
posed for restricting debate withiu the walls of 
Parliament and the free and full publication of 
debates as part and: parcel with Parliamentary 
proceedings. Thus the influence of Bismarck, 
so absurdly paraded in American newspapers as 
‘‘despotism” has decidedly collapsed. Were he an 
English Premier he would, of course, resign after 
being twice so signally defeated. But by an in- 
felicity of the Constitation— a remnant of the old 
absolutism—the Chancellor is responsible only to 
the Emperor, who appointed him, and whom he 
may manage to control. Besides, the defeat of 
the Chancellor by the House is not personal, but 
is also a defeat of the Federal Council of the Em- 
pire. This Council, as you know, represents the 
principle of State severeignty. It is composed of 
delegater, fifty-eight in all, appointed in a certain 
fixed ratio by the twenty-five local governments 
which make up the Empire. The Ccuncil pre- 
pares the draft of every law to be submitted to 
Parliament. This law for the government of 
Parliament itself was devised by the Chancellor, 
in accord with the Emperor. It was then ac- 
cepted with modifications by the Federal Council, 
or the Senate of the Empire, and by that body 
was laid before the Parliament to approve, mod- 
ify, or reject. The law-making power rests with 
Parliament. 

In Parliament the bill found no strength, and 
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at the close of the debate on the second reading, 
it was thrown out by a large majority. Even 
Bismarck did not plead very strenuously for his 
bill; his m»#in point being that Parliament re- 
quires some new rules for its own protection, and 
these were sulMnitted to its option. Beyond that 
it was not his affair. Some curious facts came 
out in the debate. The American Congress can 
expel a member; the British Parliament can com- 
pel a member to apologize. The German Parlia- 
ment can do neither. The Senate of the United 
States can go into secret session; the Speaker of 
the House can ‘‘clear the galleries.” In the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, any member can call at 
tention to the presence of strangers, and the 
Speaker can clear the House of spectators and 
reporters. But the Constitution of Germany de- 
clares (Art. 22) that ‘‘the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment are public. Correct reports of proceedings 
of Parliament in open session are free from all 
responsibility.”. How could publicity and liberty 
be more absolutely secured to the representatives 
of the people? 

Will not American editors, who are raising such 
a hue and cry against ‘‘ despotism” in Germany, 
kindly serve the cause of a ‘‘ free press” by put- 
ting a little more intelligence and honesty into 
their comments upon German politics. The re- 
forms really called for in Germany cannot be 
helped by unintelligent abuse. 

Realizing that an Imperial Parliament might 
safely follow in the steps of the free legislatures of 
England and the United States, the German 
Parliament has appointed a Commission to revise 
its rules with a view to a corresponding control 
over its members. Germany has been denounced 
by Ultramontanes as persecuting the Catholics, 
by the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1872. Yet the 
the three highest officers of the Parliament are 
all Catholics, elected by votes of the Protestant 
majority. 

The Christian Union lately published a letter 
on German Socialism, embodying an article from 
the ‘*Rockland Gazette,” which contains an 
obvious mistake as to taxation in Berlin. How 
severe that taxation is I have painful experience 
asataxpayer. But one statement in that Rock- 
land letter is simply impossible, viz., that a rent 
of 160 thalers pays a tax of 30 thalers. The rent 
tax is absolutely fixed at 6 2-3 per cent; which 
on 160 thalers would bea trifle over 10 thalers or 
about 30 marks. The other tuxes spoken of flue- 
tuate with income, and seem to have been taken 
at the highest point. This ,is also true of the 
the prices given for provisions. 

As to ‘‘ black-bread,” that is a good deal a mat- 
ter of taste. My servants always prefer black 
rye bread to any other. So do the peasants. As 
to meat, the poorest are seldom without a bit of 
sausage, their favorite meat, or a soup, in which 
meat is often aninyredient. After careful inquiry 
I am assured that as a rule, the poor in the coun- 
try live better than the poor in the city; that the 
poorest families have pigs of their own, and some- 
times a calf, and thus, like the poorest of our 
own farmers, have a stock of salted meat, the 
year round. Of course, their condition is hard, 
and taxes are heavy; but let us not make things 
worse than they are. 

The same correspondent, describing his poor 
fare between Breslau and Berlin, adds, ‘‘ that 
Communism should find root there is not surpris- 
ing.” But Communism does not find roct there. 
It is not a growth of the country; but of the cities 
and manufacturing districts; Berlin, Breslau, 
Chemnitz, Dresden, Leipsic. This is conclusively 
shown by the statistics of the last election, as any 
one may satisfy himself from the map. 

The honest peasant, however poor, is not a 
Communist; Socialism enrols the ignorant, the 
idle, the vicious of the cities; and its leaders long 
to appropriate the property of their neighbors, of 
banks, of corporations; in short, want a ‘‘carpet- 
bag” government in which they can have all the 
pickings and stealings. It is not a form of goy- 
ernment against which these men direct their 
agitation; it is the fact of government, it is the 
order of human society; and to facilitate their 
pernicious influence upon workmen in America 
would indeed be ‘‘an outrage upon the eause of 
liberty and good government the world over,” 
America is bound to keep inviolate her sacred her- 
itage of freedom. BERLINER. 





“TILL HE COMETH.” 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
“ ILL he cometh,” Till he cometh,” let us wait, 
With the hand upon the plow, nor turning back; 
But ever reaching forward on the track, 
That merges service in the upper gate; 


‘“*Till he cometh,” Till he cometh,” there is work, 
The restless heat and burden of the day, 
The toiling and the struggling in the way, 
The wandering in the dark and gloomy murk; 


“Till he cometh,” Till he cometh,” there is loss, 
Separation, and the pain of blanks of death, 
Weeping for the dear ones, and the breath 

Of earnest praying in the shadow of the cross; 


“ Till he cometh,” Till he cometh,”’ strength decays, 
Worn with fighting, and the striving after gain— 
Weakened by the sorrow and the pain, 

And the war against the weight of evil days; 


‘* Till he ecometh,”’ Till he cometh,”’ hasten on 
The coming of the end—I do not ask 
The shortening of my days—the given task 
Must be fulfilled, then, Lord, let me begone. 
DUNFELLAN, Rathgar, Dublin, 








SHAD FISHING ON THE HUDSON. 


By IsSABELLA T. HOPKINS. 


ORTUNATELY for tried souls on the ‘‘ farther 

shore,” Hudson River winter, with its charms 
and perils sorely mixed, does not last forages; a 
rare season of soft days sets in, the haunting ice 
flees to its doom, and before we realize that a 
change has come April is at hand, and out 
from a hundred hiding-places along the shore, 
boats, nets and fishermen emerge like stiffened 
flies. 

‘s What shadders we are, and what shadders we 
pursue,” murmured Mrs. Partingtoa pensively, as 
she gazed at just such an emerging where she 
stood. But if she had been upon ‘‘the other 
side” she would at once have added something 
about hanging by the gills, for they are gill-nets 
that bring the bony fellows to our shore. Every 
unlucky fish meeting one of them stretched across 
his way, glides calmly into it as far as his should- 
ers (if that is the title for them), but just there he 
stops. The fit is too tight; the gills, stiff and 
sharp-pointed, retreat against half a dozen meshes, 
but escape through none, and the shad, lord of 
the waters a moment ago, is a struggling prisoner 
now, bewailing himself with half a dozen fellow 
sufferers that he didn’t *‘ shave close” before he 
ever put his bead into that net. 

‘“*Oh!” cried the Chatterbox, when yachting 
up and down, one day, we caught sight of a vast 
spread of nets drying on their poles, and so near 
our own landing as to make us open our eyes in 
wide amaze, ‘‘do they really fish for shad here! 
And why can’t we go and see how they do 
it?’ And the next afternoon the yacht lay 
idly flopping its sails, while old Twilight, gray 
and dreamy, trotted with us toward the sbad- 
grounds, in its stead. Five minutes in a straight 
line is often half an hour around some of 
these Hudson River hills, but such a vision of 
twine meshes as Jay spread before our eyes at last! 
Long rows of crotches, about four feet in height, 
stretched away in lines some thirty feet apart, 
with poles of the same length laid gridiron fashion 
from one to another, as if hundreds of St. Law- 
rences were prepared for doom at once. Two 
men stood busily at work on opposite sides of one 
gridiron, while over the remainder, bewildering 
seas of nets were already spread by other hands. 

‘*Oh!” cried the Chatterbox. ‘If they used 
mosquito-bars to keep naughty souls out of 
heaven, I should be sure these were the very 
things! And what ave those men doing? What 
can those queer things be, dangling at each side?” 

Fortunately there were too many English 
tongues in our party to leave us long in the dark. 
The two men were partners, who had just un- 
loaded a haul, and were spreading their net to 
dry. It bad already been laid in one long, com- 
pact stretch across the foot of their especial grid- 
iron—that was the first movement, and, like all 
other handling of the nets, requires the greatest 
care and precision, as the least entanglement 
make a serious, if not an endless, snarl. The 
gridiron is not quite as wide as the net, so that 
the outer mesbes hang a little over, and from 
tiem dangle, on one side, the floats or ‘‘ dobbers,” 
the ‘‘ sinkers from the other. 

‘* Floats and sinkers!” echoed the Chatterbox. 





‘*You don’t want the net to float and sink at the 
same time do you?” 

‘No, Miss,” answerd her catechumen with a 
smile curling his great brown moustache,” the net 
stands through the river such a way that 1 expect 
the fishes takes it to be a wire fence. The floats 
bob on the upper edge, and the sinkers takes 
them pretty nigh the bottom.” 

‘‘Pm going to see!” and off she flew to do it, 
like all other Yankees, with the tips of ber fingers. 

‘*Ob,” was the next cry, ‘‘the floats are nothing 
but bits of pine wood, like great flat-irons, and 
the sinkers are iron rings like the one on our trap- 
door at home! But how do you make them burn? 
I saw lights all about the river last night, and they 
told me they were the shad boats.” 


‘Here! Fetch that lantern and them lights!” 
said the second man with a growl that we thought 
must be aimed at » dog, but it was only at his 
wife, a forlorn Jooking woman with a baby in her 
arms, and already helping at the nets. She moved 
off wearily and returned with lantern, lights, baby 
and all, while her lordly half lounged on a log, 
whittling leisurely at a chip. 

‘*We just ties this ‘ere light onto a flat bit of 
wood, and lashes the board to a float, one at each 
end of the net, so we can see how it drifts,” he 
said. ‘‘ Then those others is what we hoists, fore 
and aft of the boat, to keep the steamers from 
running foul of us. This ’ere ’s a torch, and we 
hang a Jantern off o’ this;” and he held up first, 
an iron stem that looked very much like a broom- 
stick gone into mourning, from the top of which 
swung aring, holding an equally black little lamp, 
and then a fine frame like a long-handled figure 4, 
from the corner of which the lantern was sup- 
posed to hang. 

‘““Them men over there,” pointing with his 
thumb totwo comrades, who, with as many women 
at their side were packing a net, with mysterious 
motions, on a sort of wooden chariot without 
wheels; ‘‘them men’s goipg out at ten o’clock. 
If you was a mind to come down, you’d see how 
it all works.” 

“Ob, what have they got? It looks like a mud- 
scow! No, it looks like the thing they keep fill- 
ing and tipping over when they grade roads!” 
and off the Chatterbox flew, the rest of us follow- 
ing, as usual, in her train. 

The men were transferring their shot with 
steady, even motious from the poles to the object 
of our curiosity, while the women, keeping time 
with the movements of their lords, passed along 
the floats and sinkers, placing them carefully upon 
the net, as it lay packed 

‘‘Have to keep things pretty snug here,” said 
one of the men, glancing shyly at the Chatterbox. 

** Yes, but do tell us what you call this?” an- 
swered our leader, who never could wait. ‘‘A 
‘ceubby-box? And you drag it over to that boat?” 

The risibles of both ‘‘shadders” gave way, and 
the spokesman pointed to a derrick, near which 
their boat lay moored. 

‘Oh! you carry it under that thing, and then 
hoist it up? And then lower it down again? 
Right into the boat? And that’s the way you 
take it out again, fishes and all, when you come 
in? Oh! but wat do you keep rowing all night 
for?” 

The shadders exchanged another smile, the 
superiority of a whole science lying in its curve. 

‘*A pretty tangle the net would be into, with 
the tide, if we didn’t! We have to keep close 
onto it, one spot after another, as it drifts.” 

‘* And how wide does your net stretch?” we 
ventured to interrupt. 

‘* Well,” and with a backward push of his hat, 
the shadder pointed to a white little object gleam- 
ing through the evergreens of the opposite shore, 
a mile away; ‘‘my net would stretch from this 
side to that Irishman’s shanty yonder if it could lie 
straight, but the tide runs unregular, and it drifts 
most from the shore.” 

‘**But I don’t see what makes the shad always 
point to your net,” began the Chatterbox, again, 
ignoring the interruption, ‘‘ Do they always swim 
up the stream?” 

‘*No, miss,” answered her victim, with a puz- 
zled look. ‘‘I suppose shad generally moves all 
ways, like other fish. It takes us about three 
hours to drift down to Eagle Point, and the tide 
runs six. So we take it at the slack; and three 
bours to drift down brings us to the turn of it; 
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and then we drift back with the up flow, and take 
in the net and onload,” and with this lucid ex- 
haustion of the subject, he pressed the last shot 
firmly on the cubby. box. 

‘‘Texpect this'll be about my last drift, though,’ 
he added, pathetically. ‘‘ There’s no profit into 
it any more.” 

‘‘ Why?’ with black eyes wide open. ‘‘ Don’t 
you get many?” 

‘* Well, quite some, but shad is making a poor 
run this rear, and the market’s low, and the 
sturgeon breaks the nets to pieces. I hauled in 
one last night that weighed three hundred pounds :” 
but just here came a scream from the Chatterbox, 

“Ob, that child! she'll be drowned in another 
minute!” 

We looked up and beheld a tiny calico-covered 
shadder that had tired of us, and was varying the 
scene by clasping a set of bare little legs and 
arms about one of the dock posts, and swinging 
herself with the speed and whirr of a top, around 
it. Her mother, a dreary-looking woman, in a 
jaded sun-bonnet, looked languidly up, but the 
other dobber-packer lifted a pair of blue eyes and 
laughed. 

‘*Oh no, she won’t. Our children learns to take 
care of thewselves—but she way as well come off 
from there, Currie Jane! Run and see if the 
killy-net is all right! 

‘*The killy-net?” cried the Chatter box, all over 
excitement. ‘‘Oh, what is that?” The killy-net is 
a net for little fishes miss, like the Scap net we 
catch herringin, onlysmaller. Vll show it to you 
if you like.” 

Of course she liked, and off we all set, in, out, 
round, under the Gridirons to the other end of the 
dock, where a pole was seen lying off a sock, and 
two five or six year old shadders stood in ragged 
straw hats, baggy pantaloons, and the sun. As they 
saw us aiming for the pole, they flew toward it, 
cach one fired with the proud ambition to appear 
as owner of the same. The one who got there 
first mastered the situation and seized the pros- 
trate pole. Bracing one end between the knees 
of the baggy pantaloons, aud hoisting the 
other with atug that threateened prostration on 
a freckled nose, slowly but higher and more high 
arose, a—something! In the name of all modern 
inventions, what? Two strong withes, perhaps 
six feet long, bad been crossed at their centres, 
then bent into semi-circles, and the ends of each 
tastened firmly to a large hoop, the result bearing 
some resemblance to an enormous ox-muzzle up 
side down, Across the hoop was stretched a piece 
of fine netting, and the whole was submerged in 
water, whence if raised when a few unlucky fish 
chanced to be sailing over it, it brought them high 
and dry to taste pure oxygen for the first time in 
their lives. 

But alas for the glory of our youthful shadder, 
this time its freight was only drops of Hudson- 
River, that gleamed and glittered quickly back 
intotheir bed. Nothing daunted, he lowered it 
again, and swelling with tremendous effort, 
caught it up onee more. Emptiness! Vanity! 
Disappointments of this life! It was hard, but 
fisherman number two reached bravely to the 
rescue. His bare feet planted apart in the grav- 
elly shore, bis hands in his pockets and a tuft of 
hair growing through a hole in the corner of his 
hat, he waved the disappointment majestically 
aside ‘‘Sling her back, Jim! Sling her back! 
Low tide I'l] bet w’ll catch ’em!” We walked slowly 
away toward Twilight, patiently waiting in the 
road. Must we turn our backs on shad-fisbing? 
Had we seen it all? But what was that dim little 
object, perched behind Twilight on the wagon- 
seat? A three-year old shadder, calico and all! 
How had it ever climbed up there? But there it 
was and wouldn’t come down, even after the Chat- 
ter-box had fairly gathered up the reins ‘‘ Leave 
her, then,” she said; ‘‘ but if she goes, the rest 
must. How many can you put in behind?” 

We were a picture for a painter, as our wagon 
crawled heavily up the hill we had risked our 
necks in coming down. Cape-bonnets, ragged 
hats, blue eyes, brown fingers and bare legs, bob- 
bing, dangling, holding on for dear life, with 
mingled rapture and amazement at the situation, 
from behind, before, and every corner that could 
be seized upon. 

‘*But we shell come again!” said the Chatter- 
box, as we reached the top of the hill at last. 


““We must see the boats go ont and come in. 
What time will that be, to-night?” 

‘* About two o’clock for outing, and half-past 
three, or four, for coming in.” 

‘*Oh!” There was silence for a moment, and 
then, ‘‘ after all, they will just hoist that creature 
that the net is packed in, into the boat when they 
go, and when they are ready to come in they draw 
in a little of the net at a time and pull off every 
fish as they come to him. Isn’t that all? And 
can’t we imagine it just as well?” 

The. Chatterbox was gravely superintending the 
descent to earth of the hats, sunbonnets and bare 
feet. They had reached nearly the threshold of 
a heavenly land, they thought, but we couldn’t 
take them farther. 

‘“‘T suppose you can,” was the answer, and she 
brushed the smallest shadder gently from under 
the wheel, with the butt of her whip. ‘‘ Now, 
children, you had better run back,” she said, 
‘You shall have another ride some day, if you 
won’t get drowned.” 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ABROAD. 


By THP Hon. JOHN JAY. 


The Foreign Sunday-School Association, which 
was modestly commenced several years ago at 
Brooklyn, took for its charter, ‘‘ The Field is the 
World,” and its plans are not restricted by natural 
boundaries, nor by lines of latitude and longtitade. 
The work is conducted under the direction of the 
president and trustees, voluntary secretaries, who 
are skilled linguists, expert managers, and devoted 
workers—divided into committees of correspon- 
dence: Italian, German, French, Chinese and 
Japanese. 

These committees correspond with Christian 
people in all lands on the subject of Sunday- 
schools, showing them what such schools have 
done for our Republic, stirring them to work, 
awakening their energies by words of counsel and 
encouragement, presenting a plan of organization 
and persuading them toatrial. Inthis movement 
they work in harmony with American missiouaries, 
and with those of England and Scotland; with the 
Waldensian church in Italy, and withthe Luther- 
ans in Germany, where, under the Berlin Union, 
Sunday-schools have increased from fifty-one in 1867, 
to 1,977 in 1878, with 8,000 teachers and 162,000 scholars. 
They are in accord with the Huguenots in France, and 
with the London Sunday-school Union, whose active 
and useful labors extend also to the continent. 

Through the correspondence and the occasional visits 
of agents, they know the rise, the progress and per- 
sonnel of each school. They aid each in turn with 
advice, assistance and sympathy, and the result re- 
calls the thought of Jeremy Taylor: ‘‘ The Bible is the 
ligature of souls and the great instrument of the con- 
servation of bodies politic.” To-day they look abroad 
upon the Sunday-schools which they have established 
or aided in Germany, Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Greece, Hungary ; one in Syria, one at Alexandria, 
others in South America, Japan and China. They have 
established Sunday-school papers, which are prigted in 
Italian at Florence, with about 6,000 subscribers; in 
Spanish at Madrid; in Portuguese at Lisbon; in Chi- 
nese at Shanghai, with 3,000 subscribers in 1877; and 
in Japanese at Yokohama, with a circulation of 1,600 
copies a month. They have furnished the schools, 
which are organized and conducted on our system, 
with small sums of money to buy paper, books, hymns, 
maps and other material, with electrotypes for pic- 
tures, and music to be reproduced in their various 
papers. The Sunday scholars throughout the world 
of this Association are taught by the same methods, 
and with the benefit of American experience. They 
read the same Bible, and Sunday by Sunday, in their 
varied speech, they express the same thoughts, unite 
in the same prayers, and sing the same hymns of praise 
to the same tunes. 

The cost of a movement so boundless, encircling the 
world with its benevolence, and in fact realizing the 
imagery of Burke when he portrayed the labors of How- 
ard as a “‘circumnavigation of charity ””—the cost of 
such a movement is a factor not to be overlooked, es- 
pecially in these times, when our diminished incomes 
forcibly remind us of the necessity of combining the 
maximum of good with the minimum of cost. The 
total expenditure of the Association for 1877, including 
the disbursements for schools in eleven countries, and 
assistance to papers in five languages, was $4,000. 
That so much has been accomplished at such moderate 
expense would seem to imply not Only that the man- 
agement has been skillful, and the expenditures con- 
scientious, but that ‘the work at home and abroad is a 
labor of love, voluntarily performed, and that the 











schools are wisely organized for self-support. 





The success of the movement, which is welcomed 
by our missionaries as a most useful auxiliary, is 
partly due to its freedom from difficulties to which 
they are sometimes subjected. The teachers in these 
Sunday-schools are not strangers in the country—un- 
familiar with its language, its customs, its prejudices, 
its legal and social restrictions. They are native, and 
to the manner born. They are at home dealing with 
their own children, with those of their neighbors, with 
whose interests their own are identical. They gather 
children where grown people would be hard to reach, 
and their influence is exerted where it will surely tell. 

The whole world has begun to understahd that the 
child is father of the man, and that to reform a nation 
you must teach the children. Our Dutch ancestors, 
wise above the wisdom of Europe, understood this 
when, 250 years ago, they brought the schoolmaster 
to their new Amsterdam, and laid here, upon the Bible 
as its corner-stone, the system of common schools 
which is now the stronghold of our Republic, and the 
last hope of our political and religious freedom. The 
rulers of Germany understood it when they remodeled 
her schools and made attendance compulsory and 
raised the country to its present pre-eminence. The 
Court of Rome recognizes the fact as the only hope of 
accomplishing the boast that we sometimes hear, that 
before the year 1900 it will conquer our Republic by 
the ballot, and erect Roman Catholic institutions on 
the grave of Protestantism. It directs its chief 
attack against the Bible and the common schools, and 
seeks to obtain from the public treasury a support 
for its own schools, where the future American citi- 
zens may be molded as subjects of the Pope. 

It is, perhaps, owing in part to the impatience with 
which Rome has turned from the countries of Europe 
which have been reduced by Papal despotism and 
superstition, to decrepitude and decay, to capture our 
young Republic, with its golden harvest of Christian 
civilization, that the work of Sunday-schools in Europe 
has been allowed to advance with little of resistance, 
even where the Inquisition lately ruled with the aid of 
familiars—the dungeon, the rack and the stake. 

In Spain and Portugal the association finds an in- 
creasing demand for Sunday-school books and papers. 
It has workers at Madrid and Barcelona, Cordo- 
va, and Seville, Carthagena, Xeres, Cadiz and Sara- 
gossa, and at Saragossa employs as teacher a former 
Romish missionary. In Italy it assists thirty- 
five Sunday-schools at Milan, Padua, Spezia, Pisa, 
Salerno, Perrugia, and other places of classic and 
familiar names, including Florence, the beautiful, and 
Geneva, the proud, where one of its active friends is 
an officer, formerly a Roman Catholic. 

There is another circumstance connected with what 
seem to be now the tendencies of the Continent, that 
helps to make the present a favorable opportunity for 
the foreign Sunday-schools, and it was thus alluded to 
by Dr. Henry C. Potter in a timely and outspoken ser- 
mon on the American Sunday : 

“It is,” be said, “one of the most remarkable facts of our 
time that those old nations from whom some of us propose 
tu borrow owr habit of disregard for the Lord's Day, are 


striving at this very moment with most impressive earoest- 
ness to restore the earlier sacredness of the day. In Ger- 


many, in Switzeriand and in France, there are already organ- 


izations and thoughtful men who are seeking to banish the 
Continental Sunday.” 

Thus the condition of Europe seems to favor the 
plan of dotting the globe with Sunday-schools, where 
the children will be taught by their own friends to 
read the Bible, to learn religious toleration and good- 
will towards men, and to exercise an intelligent and 
manly independence. 





MARCH—NORTH AND SOUTH. 
By Mrs. HENRY WaRD BEECHER. 
O month in the whole year is so trying to per- 
x sons not over strong, or whose throats or lungs 
are somewhat sensitive to cold, bleak winds and wild 
storms, as the month of March, at the North. At no 
other time is the wind so penetrating—cutting through 
the thickest clothing, as if searching for some un- 
guarded spot where it might send the sharpest 
pain or do the most permanent injury. Those who 
watch the winter days, half impatiently, as minute 
by minute they lengthen, and longing for the spring, 
when they may hope for softer winds, the singing of 
the birds, the tender green buds starting from tree and 
shrubberry, often findin March their fond anticipa- 
tions dispelled, and feel themselves thrown back into 
the lap of winter—for 
* Strong ash and sturdy chestnut, 
Kough oak and poplar bigh, 
Stretch out their sapless branches 
Against a wintry sky.” 
And the eager watcher looks and listens, almost hope- 
lessly, to learn if 
** One stray note of music 
May sound in all the land. 
Why art thou mute, Oh, Blackbird ? 
Oh, Thrush, why dost not sing? 
Ah! how impatient, waiting— 
Waiting for the Spring!” 
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Now and then, a bright warm day cheers the restless 
watcher, but only for a few hours. The icy hand of 
old March still battles with the sun, again and again 
renews the fight, and often, for days that seem inter- 
minable, reigns the conqueror. But toward the end of 
this rough and savage old month, the sun, step by 
step, begins to gain the ascendancy—though, even 
through the smiles and tears of April, and the equally 
fickle month of May, the sturdy old blusterer still 
gives some sharp blows, refusing to acknowledge a 
defeat. 

During all this most disagreeable month—and, in- 
deed, till he quite gives up the contest and retires 
from the field—the housekeeper’s time, strength and 
patience must be taxed to the uttermost. The broom, 
dust-pan and duster are in constant requisition. The 
housekeeper who can pass through the Northern 
month of March without a frown, an impatient word, 
or once losing her temper, cannot be long for this 
world, and richly deserves to be canonized. 

‘Oh, March! thy days are darksome, 

Oh, March! thy nights are drear, 

But soon shall streams of sunshine 
Prociaim the turning year. 

Soon shall the trees be leafy, 
Soon every bird shall sing; 

They now are silent, waiting— 
Waiting for the Spring.” 

But are we dreaming? Or have we slandered the 
much-abused month of March? For two-thirds of 
this month we have been sheltered under the grand old 
oaks that for a century or more were the shrines of the 
Spaniards—the banqueting-pavilion of the French—the 
council-chambers of the Indian—and now the pride of 
industrious and thrifty Americans. Here, in March, 
we are breathing the perfumed air and growing strong 
by feasting on the luscious oranges, freshly gathered 
from trees laden with their fruitage and their flowers 
at the same time. Here, in March, we are gathering 
roses and wild tlowers—eating strawberries, peas, and 
all summer vegetables. Discarding the winter gar- 
ments still needed at the North, we sit by open win- 
dows, or out on the walk watching the brilliant, 
moon-lighted St. Johns that flashes before us. 

Is this a true story? Nay, verily, we scarce believe 
it, so vividly do we recall the severity of the weather 
we left behind us. It seems scarce a day since we sat 
in our Northern parlor, with a large furnace well- 
heated, and a blazing fire in the grate, yet with fingers 
so benumbed with cold that we could scarce hold our 
pen. The little ones, warmly cloaked and hooded, 
running in from the snow half-crying with the piercing 
cold—and now we are writing of blossoms, fruits and 
flowers, of gaudy attire, of open windows, moon-light 
walks—needing neither shawls or bonnets! We rub 
our eyes—they surely are wide open. We step on the 
veranda and feel the bright, warm sun, and see the 
rich, glossy, green leaves and golden fruit all about 
us. From our window we see the mocking-birds, and 
hear them competing with the red-bird for the leader- 
ship of this voluntary choir. 

Yes, this is all true—a wide-awake statement, a 
plain, unvarnished tale. And what shall we gay of the 
wisdom of Northern friends who linger, when Marchis 
still: 

“ What the warring ancients strangely styled, 

The months of war, asif in their fierce life 

Were any months of peace! When in its rough days, 

Winds clash and clang, and broken boughs 

Are piled beneath the withering trees.” 

To be sure, not satisfied with making our northern 
friends suffer, March sometimes sends a threatening 
blast down, even to the verge of the tropics. Their 
slightly-built houses tremble at his coming. The 
doors and windows creak and rattle ; the waters of the 
full rivers rush to the shore as if affrighted. He tosses 
the giant limbs of the old oaks in his rude play; the 
gray moss on the branches, like disheveled hair, flies 
in all directions, and for an hour or two—perhaps a 
day—there is some excitement, but no fear. The 
power of March cannot hold long here; but in the 
moment in which he seems to have taken full possession, 
the sun blazes out and sends the assailant back to 
worry only those who remain in subjection. Over those 
who choose to remain in Florida till June he has no 
power. 

MANDARIN, Florida. 








—There is no unmixed good in human affairs; the 
best principles, if pushed to excess, degenerate into fa- 
tal vices. Generosity is nearly allied to extravagance; 
charity itself may lead to ruin; the sternness of jus- 
tice is but one step removed from the severity of op- 
pression. It is the same in the political world; the 
tranquillity of despotism resembles the stagnation of 
the Dead Sea; the fever of innovation the tempests of 
the ocean. It would seem as if, at particular periods, 
from the causes inscrutable to human wisdom, a uni- 
versal frenzy seizes mankind; reason, experience, pru- 
dence, are alike blinded; and the very classes who are 
to perish in the storm are the first to raise its fury.— 
{Sir A. Alison. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We have great occasion to give thee thanks, our Father, 
for thy unwearied patience. ‘Thy goodness breaks forth 
every morning, as the sun in the greatness of its strength, in 
whose path come forth all sweet and pleasant things: and to 
us, O thou Sun of Righteousness, come the light, the day and 
the summer. Thy mercies are new every morning, they are 
fresh every moment, and yet bow dull we have become by 
the frequency of thy touch! We are not so much inspired 
as soiled. We grow selfish in the profusion of thy bounty. 
We grow arrogant, and claim more and better things, with- 
out reason. While we should veil our faves, and while we 
should smite upon our breasts, and say, God be merciful to 
us sinners, we arraign thy providence, and sit in judgment 
upon thy ways, and are altogether foolish and sinful. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt, O Lord our God, for the 
great love wherewith thou lovest us, shed that light upon us 
which shall convict us of our sin and of our folly, and which 
shall bring us to that humility out of which comes true 
peace. Show to us the heart of Jesus. May we behold the 
wonder of his love, and gentleness, and meekness, and pa- 
tience, and long suffering kindness; and if we are permitted 
to call ourselves by his name, O forbid that we should slan- 
der that name by maligning thought, by evil life, by unchar- 
itable disposition, and impose our passions upon men instead 
of the sweet and healing influence of the divine soul. 

Breathe the Holy Ghost by thy Spirit on every one of us. 
Inspire us. Quicken us, not only into life, but into fullness 
of light, that we may discern the things that are purest, tru- 
est, bighest and most blessed. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy daily help in the strug- 
gles which we wage, in the burdens which we bear, in the 
sufferings which we carry, and in the disappointments which 
blightour way. Our whole path is open to thee more plainly 
than itis to us. As our day is, may our strenyth be also, 
But whatever is sent, and whatever is withheld, O take not 
away thy spirit from us, take not away from us the conscious- 
ness of thy presence. Give to usthe sense of companion- 
ship. May we not be afraid to know that God's eye ever- 
more rests upon us. May it be to us an eye full of love and 
sympathy; and if it be full of command, yet may it be full 
of encouragement. And grant that we may walk with God, 
and fear no man, and nothing that time or chance can do 
unto us. So may we find our joys refined, our love deep- 
ened and purified, our hope more celestial, and our courage 
without change, steadfast unto the end. 

Bless each one in thy presence by thine own inilooking. 
Not those things which we perceive most are most im- 
portant. Bless us, then, not according to our judgment of 
what is best for ourselves, or wnat is worse, but according to 
thy judgment; and do for us the things which we need 
rather than the things for which we cry unto thee. Be, our 
Father, judge for us, and take care of us, and help us with 
childlike trust to commit all our ways uuto thee, and to take 
the light and the dark, the good and the evil, the sorrow aad 
the joy,as being administered by thy hand, seeking not so 
much how to remove the one and how to bring the other, as 
how out of light and darkness, out of good and evil, out of 
joy and sorrow, to bring forth the blessed fruit of righteous- 
ness. 

We pray thee that thou wilt grant thy blessings to rest on 
parents. May they be inspired with a sense of that holy 
priesthood to which they are called. May they bear their 
children for God, and not for the world. We pray that they 
may be as Gospels to the little ones that look up to them. 
We pray that thou wilt bless the children—the little children 
and all that are growing out of childhood into youth; and 
we beseech of thee that they may be trained so that from 
the very beginning they may love the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
walk in his spirit, and follow in his footsteps. 

We pray thee that thou wilt biess those that are engaged 
in the more active business of life, that they may walk in all 
honor, in all truth, in all straight-forwardness, in all integ- 
rity ; and we pray, our God, that thou wilt grant to those 
that are in peculiar temptation, that they may have that 
over-mastering spirit given to them of God by which they 
shall be able to resist evil, to slay their adversaries in tempta- 
tion, and to walk as becomes the children of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


SERMON. 
CHRISTIAN KIN DNESS* 


“ For in many things we offend all. If any man offend not 
in word, the same is a perfect man, and able also to bridle the 
whole body.’’—James iii.. 2. 

peech is supposed to be and is in general, the re- 
flection of a man’s thoughts and feelings. It is 
the interpretation of a man’s inward life; so that—and 
in a very general sense this is true—if a man speaks 
uniformly sweetly, wisely, beneficently, it indicates 
that his state of mind is sweet and beneficent; or, if, on 
the other hand, he is snarling, critical, malign, angry, 
uncharitable, incautious, hurtful in speech, it is a fair 
indication of a contrary state of things within him. 
Such is the structure of human society, there are so 
many biases, so many prejudices, so many currents, 
and such social examples, that it is not easy for a man 
to carry his disposition sweetly, lovingly, kindly, and 
his tongue discreetly ; and when a man is so situated 
in life that he is able to regulate the words that he ut- 
ters, it fairly indicates that he regulates the inward 
nan also. Therefore it is not a very extravagant state- 
ment to make, that if any man offend not in word, he 
saperfect man. Ordinarily the capacity to overrule 
one’s expressions indicates the capacity to overrule 
the fountain from which the expressions come. 
The core of Christianity is kindness. The instru- 


*Sonpay Morsina, April 6, 1878. Lesson: 1 Cor., xii. 
Wymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 210, 878, 660. Reported 
xpressly for the Christian Upion by T. J. BLLINWooD. 


ments by which men become Christians are the Divine 
Spirit and the inbreeding of faith; but the thing itself 
which men mean by Christ’s religion is kindness, so 
far as it is judged on the human side. Toward God it 
is reverence and obedience, as the tokens of love; but 
toward men it is comprehended in the one phrase, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor.” Kindness, uniform, 
universal, continuous,—that is religion, in so far as it 
is addressed to our fellow men. 

Not he that is most eloquent, not he that is most 
fervent, not he that is the greatest orator, not he that 
aas the most faith, not he that has the most activity, 
ig the best Christian, but he that has the most abun- 
dant store of kindness. They are not all in the pulpit, 
aor are they all in the offices of the church, that are 
the most eminent Christians. They are not always 
the most conspicuous and active persons in the com- 
munity. Very often the ripest, the richest and the 
most Beautiful natures are almost entirely unknown 
except in some limited neighborhood. Many and many 
ahero dies unseen whom Heaven sings. Many and 
many an illustrious saint sits by the cradle or by the 
lying couch, and is unchronicled and unknown this 
side of the grave. . 

This kindness is not to be occasional nor optional. It 
ig not to be a mere courtesy. It a duty to God, to man 
and to one’s self. If you are kind when you are happy, 
what thank have you? Ifyou are kind towards those 
that are kind to you, what do you more than others? 
if you are kind on all occasions when some gratifying 
news, or some good fortune, or some happy digestion, 
or some train of circumstances has given you the very 
best of yourself, then in what do you differ from other 
people? That which makes a Christian is the depth, 
the richness, the uniformity and the overcoming power 
of the spirit of kindness toward all men, always and 
everywhere, that makes a Christian man and a Christ- 
fan woman. A true spirit of kindness regulates the 
disposition, regulates the speech, regulates the action. 
It rules over everything—the feelings, the utterance 
and the conduct. 

It includes, then, not mere actions. It includes not 
alone what we call visitation, instructions, charitable 
gifts, donations, and the building of hospitals and 
churches, all of which things are right and very noble. 
The spirit of Christian kindness requires also that 
that part of the body which is most fruitful and inde- 
fatigable—the tongue—should be uniformly kind. It 
should be governed by the divine law of kindness. It 
should not vibrate sibilantly like the serpent’s tongue. 
{t should not wag like the fool’s. It should not throw 
out coals and embers right and left. It should be an 
instrument of kindness, bearing happiness everywhere, 
and it should be so because that which is behind it 
is 80. 

You have no right to think unkindly. You have no 
right to feel unkindly. The whole disposition should 
be genial, sunshiny, pleasure-bearing. Not that cir- 
cumstances may not sometimes force you to severity; 
but that must be occasional and alternative. The hab- 
itual state of mind should be one that bears out, through 
the speech and through the hand, the breath and at- 
mosphere and spirit of real kindness—loving kind- 
ness. 

In other words, kindness must be of the very nature 
of the soul itself. It must not be a garment that you 
put on; it must not be an occasional errand; it must 
not be a dole, a gift or a compromise: it must be 
yourself. For Christians are not like camelias—very 
symmetrical and without a particle of fragrance. They 
are like the rose, that is just as symmetrical, and that 
is also exquisitely fragrant. And it is fragrant, not be- 
cause one has decanted his cologne bottle into it, but 
of its own nature. We are to be so trained into the 
law of Christ that the emission of our nature, subdued 
by Christ, shall be fragrant of kindness; and though at 
times, one will have to be kind by, as it were, almost 
mechanical ebullition, although temptation to the other 
disposition may require the knitting of the brow, the 
compression of the lip, silence, and even obscurity for 
a time, these are schools in which we are training our- 
selves to the real life of Christ—the life of uniform, uni- 
versal, steadfast kindress. 

The Christian disposition, then, must not be apt to 
see, or to believe evil. You cannot help seeing it, but 
that is very different from being apf to see it. It is the 
nature of true Christian kindness that it ‘‘ rejoiceth 
not in iniquity.” It is the nature of selfishness that it 
does rejoice in iniquity. A converted man that is con- 
verted in the right way, in the right spirit, and into 
the right dispositions, is a man that has the same feel- 
ing towards anything unlovely and sinful in other men 
that a musician has toward the clash of discord in a 
sweet-flowing symphony. It hurtshim. He rejoiceth 
not in it. He turns away from it charitably. He dis- 
believes in it as long as he can. He ‘‘thinketh no 
evil.” He ‘‘ believeth all things.” He is credulous of 
good, and is not sharp and keen in the belief of evil. 

The disposition is not critical. ‘Judge not that ye be 
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not judged.” That does not mean that aman must not 
take a sober estimate of the men he has to deal with. 
It means that men are not to have a suspicious dispos- 
ition that sees the discords, the disproportions, the 
unbalanced conditions, the evil and the wrong that are 
in their fellow men, so that when they open their eyes 
it is always the sore that they behold, and never the 
body on which the sore has broken out. 

The disposition must be such as not to love evil in 
others—that is to say, not to hanker after the weak- } 
nesses of men that you may criticise them, pick them 
to pieces and exhibit them. Where weaknesses are 
perceptible, and break out into conduct, and affect 
whole communities, a man who has a true Christian 
disposition will not seek to spread abroad a knowledge 
of them. He is to be silent about them. In the ad- 
ministration of public trust it is not allowed a man to 
be silent, always, in regard to things that are wrong; 
they must be taken up soberly, discreetly, genially. 
But in the social realm we are not appointed judges; 
we have no public duties imposed upon us which we 
must observe. Under the law of Christ, his disciples, 
in all their social relations one to another, are not to 
neglect to see faults and failings; but where they see 
them, and they come up and break out into public 
offenses, they are to exercise the law of kindness, 
which is the law of Christ, by holding their peace 
about them, not back-biting, not assassinating, and 
not going around with a feigned and affected regret, 
saying, ‘‘I am sorry to be obliged to say that I have 
heard something very, very bad.” The varnish of re- 
gret makes it still worse, for that is hypocrisy, insin- 
cerity. The mere fact that a thing which has happened 
is wrong, does not justify you in hinting or speaking 
about it. The law of kindness is never to speak of 
the fault of another, or of a sin committed by another, 
unless you have a clear and distinct reason of kindness 
for doing it. If it is necessary in order to put some- 
body on his guard, if it is necessary for the healing of 
somebody, if there is a good end, well considered, that 
it is necessary to serve, then you may be at liberty to 
speak kindly of the fault of another. But the mere 
fact that it is a fault, and that it has broken out in one 
way or another, does not justify you in speaking of it. 


I should like to know what would be thought of a’ 
mother who should make it a part of her daily business 
to go through all the neighborhood speaking of the 
weaknesses and mistakes of her daughter, and who 
should rather, on the whole, delight, from day to day, 
to run around among her neighbors and tell them of 
the weak and foolish things that were done at home by ’ 
her wayward child. What does a mother do? No-| 
body feels the faults of a child so much as she does, 
and nobody hides them so much as she does. Home 
—it is a sanctuary of concealment. It is the very | 
temple where men offending may have time to repent 
and make expiation. Woe be to the lips of father or 
mother that defile their nest, and carry abroad to the 
whole neighborhood tidings of their children’s sins or 
mistakes, and hold them up to scorn! Are ye not all 
brethren? Are ye not all of one household, in which 
love is more sacred than all natural love, the founda- 
tions of which were laid in the love, blood-stained, of 
Jesus Christ? Are ye not to bear one another’s bur- 
dens? Are ye not to hide each other’s shame and dis- 
grace in the spirit of love and kindness? Not only 
must you not think evil, but always kindness, nor 
speak evil, but always kind words; but you must never 
break out into hostile action, not even where wrong is 
pointed at you. That way is hedged up. We are 
to bless them that curse us, do good to them that hate 
us, and pray for them that despitefully use us. We 
are to return good for evil, that we may be perfect 
in the same way in which God is perfect, who makes 
the sun to shine on the evil and on the good, and 
sends rain on the just and on the unjust, alike. 

Here, then, are the three points: the fountain or 
source of thought and feeling must be kept sweet; the 
tongue as the instrument for revealing the interior 





states, must be kept under the superior command of 
kindness; and the actions must all of them be kept 
under the golden sceptre of kindness. Everything ' 
else is treason to religion. Better, a thousand times, 
that a man should not believe in the Bible, better, a 
thousand times, that he should not believe in inspira- 
tion, in miracles or in historic Christianity, better, a 
thousand times that he should go off into the vagaries 
of science, if, by any means, his heart is kept sweet 
and beautiful, than that he should believe all the Old > 
Testament, all the New Testament, the most rigorous | 
doctrine of inspiration, and the whole schedule of 
theology, and have a bitter carping and mildewing 
disposition and tongue. 

The law of kindness is the law of God; and every- 
thing else is treason to God. There is no such infi- 
delity in the world as the infidelity of a man who enters . 
the sanctuary of the Bible to make it an arsenal of 
malignant darts, arrows and poison-edged swords. 
The grounds on which this is placed are worthy of | 


serious consideration. In the first place, we are all 
involved in the same weaknesses, in the same imper- 
fections, in the same sinfulness; and it is most unbe- 
coming in men to taunt each other with faults and 
failings when they are themselves speckled with faults 
and failings. They may not be the same kind of faults 
and failings; but all, in one way or another, are liable 


, to the same taunts, and to the spreading of the same 


injurious scandals and stories. 

No man is perfect. Not a perfect man dwells on 
this earth. There is not a man who is not obliged, if 
he be intelligent and true respecting himself, to say, 
alogg the line of every faculty, ‘‘ It has been crooked.” 
There is not a straight faculty ina man. There is not 
a man that is not crooked in his reason, in his venera- 
tion, in his hope, in his love, in his kindness. There 
is no part of a man but that every day is bent. We 
belong to our kind; and our kind are imperfect; and 
imperfections break out into sins continually; and it 
is unbecoming in men that are alike faulty, to be taunt- 
ing each other. 

“How wilt thou say to thy brother, let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own 
eye?” 

All men are living on the sparing grace and mercy 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. There is not a being that 
lives and palpitates on earth that, as God looks upon 
him from the standpoint of his law and of his own 
nature, is not an object of forbearance, of long-suffer- 
ing kindness, of forgiveness, ineffable and unspeakable ; 
and what, to the eye of God, must be the spectacle of 
snarling, criticising, envious, jealous, slander-spread- 
ing, credalous-of-evil men, all through human life! 
and what a hideous spectacle it is! Ought there not, 
then to be some lenity toward each other on the part 
of men who are whelmed in a common catastrophe? 

Another ground on which this duty of kindness 
rests is the fact that, bad as they are, men are sacred. 
There is a sanctity that presides over and inheres in 
universal human nature, not because of its excellence, 
but, in the first place, because it is related to God. 
By creation we are God’s workmanship. We were 
created by him unto good works; but, nevertheless, 


, falling short of these, we are his workmanship. We 


are sheep of his pasture, even though we have wan- 
dered out of that pasture; and whatever is his ought 
to be sacred in our eyes. 

What if your child has played vagabond, and has 
gone off in an insanity of dissipation, am I at liberty 
to go to your door and jeer at him, or to regale your 
ears with an account of his follies and sins? It would 
be monstrous ; ‘and yet the wickedest man on earth is 
still a child of God. I never walk the streets and see 
objects of degradation and distress which I am power- 
less to check or relieve, that I do not feel that never- 
theless there is a solemnity of sacredness around 
about them. They are God’s. He is infinitely sorry 
forthem. The reeking hands of violent men belong 
to spirits that are God’s; and there ought to be in our 
thought of them an atmosphere of sacredness. They 
are doing wrong; they are bad in the tendencies of 
their lives: nevertheless, if God can bear with them, 
we ought to be able to. 

Then, we are all of us creatures of the same provi- 
dence. We are sitting, as it were, under the same 
roof, around the same table, and eating the same 
bread. We are watched over and ministered to by the 
same father. We have all the gifts and bounties of 
every season. They are common to us all. We may 
make distinctions among ourselves, but God makes 
none. His hand is open to feed the good and the bad, 
the just and the unjust, alike. 

Moreover, we are his by the still more sacred reason 
of redemption. He has suffered for us. He has given 
his Son to die for us. He has taken upon him the 
cross, and shed his blood for our cleansing. 

Besides, we are all of us traveling on a common 
journey to a common immortality. Some walk limp- 
ing, some walk with a staff, some walk with a crutch, 
and some are strong enough to walk without these 
helps; but all are on the same route to the judgment 
seat of God, and to the eternity that lies beyond. A 
man insphered in immortality, and destined to a more 
glorious opening, and with a perfection of which the 
earth knows nothing, under the convoy of God’s an- 
gels, and with such commands and promises as those 
which come from the lips of the mighty God—is he a 
creature to be despised, to be trifled with, or to be 
abused? 

“ Koow ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any man defile the temple 
of God, bim shall God destroy.” 

You have no right to defile the temple of God in 
yourself; and whoever strikes you, or unkindly makes 
known the mischiefs that may be in you, defiles you in 
the temple of his and your God. Men are sacred. 

Upon this broad foundation I feel bound, especially 
in times such as these, to put every one of you that 
desires to know the mind and will of God, and that is 





anxious to know his own duty, under oath, as it were, 
to the law of kindness. Think kindly, feel kindly, 
speak kindly; do not love evil; do not search it out; 
do not easily believe it; ‘“‘hope all things, believe all 
things, endure all things”; and continue to do it to the 
end. You cannot afford to have the law of unkind- 
ness rule in your bosom. 

And this is not all. From the very nature of piety, 
under the schedule of Christ, it becomes necessary 
that you should make kindness a matter of training 
and of education; and first, I think that every Chris- 
tian person is bound to see to it that the family is or- 
ganized on the law of kindness, and that the children 
are educated upon this law. You soil your children 
when you sit at the table and discuss your neighbors’ 
faults. When your envyings and jealousies are dis- 
tributed every day at the table, the minds of your little 
children, that are just opening with intelligence, are 
blotched. It is a defilement that ought not to come 
upon the mind of the child from the mother or the 
father. Then, when the mind is beginning to unfold, 
is the time to impress upon every child in the house- 
hold that law of kindness by which they must think 
kindly, speak kindly, and act kindly, not simply among 
themselves and towards you, but toward everybody. 
It ought to be among the earliest lessons of the child, 
that there is one duty and obligation which he is under 
to every human being—namely, that of kindness. 

This ought also to be enjoined upon all schools, as a 
part of the instruction in them. We are opposed to 
the introduction of theology into our public and free 
schools; but religion ought to be admitted into them 
all. You must discriminate between theology and re- 
ligion. True and undefiled religion is one thing. Itis 
a personal experience. It involves the whole range of 
ethics. It includes our duties to each other; every 
good school ought to have in it training in the spirit 
of goodwill and kindness from school to school, from 
scholar to scholar, and from human being to human 
being. More important than any rule of arithmetic, or 
any exercise in grammar, or any knowledge of geog- 
raphy, is it that every child should have impressed up- 
on him, from day to day, that he owes, as a part of 
his royal duty to every living creature, kindness—kind- 
ness of thought, kindness of tongue and kindness of 
action. On this ground I think there can be no schism. 
It is a ground on which we can stand with all denomi- 
nations of Christians. Yea, the law of kindness is true 
of all religions. It is as true of Mohammedan religion, 
of the religion of the Buddhist, and of the religion of 
Confucius, as it is of the Christian religion; and it is 
alike true of all denominations, and it ought to be in- 
corporated into every school of exercise and training; 
and no race needs it so much as the Anglo Saxon. We 
are naturally coarse of fiber. We are naturally ener- 
getic, and we tend to overrun obstacles, and to tram- 
ple under our feet everything that comes in our way; 
and the law of kindness is a law that ought to subject 
our necks to the yoke; we ought to be broken in as 
bullocks are, or harnessed and trained as horses are. 


This ought also to be taught in churches. We are 
exhorted in the New Testament to ‘‘ contend earnestly 
for the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints ;” and many nail that text to their flag and carry 
it as though they thought the whole of Christianity lay 
in fighting for the truth that they have embraced; and 
if you criticise them, or attempt to dissuade them, they 
say ‘‘ Is it not written, ‘ contend earnestly for the faith 
which was once delivered to the saints’?” But does 
that mean intellectual gladiation? Does it mean the 
contention of combativeness? Whatis ‘ the faith that 
was once delivered to the saints,” but that God loved 
the world, and gave his son to die for it? Whatisthe 
faith for which men are to contend, but that ‘‘ To love 
one another is the fulfilling of the law”? And what is 
the contention which is enjoined upon us? It is the 
contention of love. It is the over-matching the zeal 
of all others in kindness and affection. That is con- 
tention ‘‘ for the faith that was once delivered to the 
saints ”—not intellectual and sectarian controversy. 

Too often we are trained to keep our own faith by 
suspecting everybody else’s. We are accustomed to 
hear our ordinances and our plans of worship set over 
against those of other churches, the effect of which is 
to breed a kind of ill-will toward those churches. 

Now, any man that should go through the streets of 
Brooklyn and take an inventory of the houses, and say, 
‘There is a man that lives right; he has a one-story 
house, and that is the kind of a house that a man 
ought to live in; but over the way there is a man who 
lives in a two-story house, and what are we to think 
of men who have three or four stories on their houses?” 
Any man that should thus set citizens against each 
other on the ground of the different ways in which 
they build their houses, and then of the different ways 
in which they furnish their houses, and then of the 
different ways in which they conduct their social life— 
any man that should do that would be considered su- 
premely impertinent. But churches are houses, and 
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every family has a right to keep house according to its 
sense of propriety, and different households have no 
business with each other but to let each other alone, 
and leave each free to keep house in his own way. 
But how much there is of setting at naught this prin- 
ciple among churches! They have no business one 
with another except so far as they are actuated by this 
law of kindness. That makes all sects and denomina- 
tions kin, and I abhor more and more with my growing 
years this meddlesome, impertinent interference with 
the interior economy of Christian churches. Let them 
fall or stand to their own Master. Let them be judged 
by the fruits which they produce. That church can- 
not but be orthodox which produces good Christians, 
and that church cannot be orthodox which produces 
bad ones. 

This law of kindness is just as obligatory between 
sects as between Christians of the same sect, or of the 
same church. There is no charm that I have ever yet 
seen in any sect which insures it against trouble. I 
I have never seen any sect that did not have its time 
of trial. I entered the Christian Ministry at the time 
when the old and new schools of Presbyterians were 
at open war with each other. I think it affected my 
whole life, since the whole quarrel was very largely on 
the minute and ineffable elements of theology; and if I 
have sometimes dealt pretty stalwart blows at theology, 
I think the origin of them may be traced to the disgust 
which I conceived under the first years of my ministry, 
at the old and new school fighting, that went on 
through the East and through the West, and into 
which I was thrown in my very first experience as a 
Christian Minister. The North and the South divided 
the Presbyterian Church, and it had to pass through 
its period of persecution and obloquy; but, happily, 
the parts are gathering together more and more, and 
there is no reason why there should be more than one 
great Church of Presbyterians. There is no reason, 
either, why the old Dutch Reformed Church should 
not amalgamate with the Presbyterians, as the old and 
new schools have amalgamated with each other. 

When the war broke out, the Northern and Southern 
Methodists had their troubles and unseemly squabbles 
in certain places and in certain ways. The time is 
within the memory of many of you when the Episcopal 
church had great and extreme sorrow and shame with 
their bishops in this general vicinity, and when there 
was a controversy about church order, high and low 
church, and what not, so that they were in an unseem- 
ly attitude. Now and then Baptist churches get into 
quarrels with some of their members, and in regard to 
their policies, and it is supposed that even Congrega- 
tional churches get into unseemly quarrls and disputes 
in the attempt to show what Congregationalism is, 
which nobody has ever found out, and which nobody 
will ever find out, apparently, and how these things 
envenom brethren, and set them over against each 
other! 

There never was a denomination of Christians that 
did not have its time of night as well as its time of day ; 
and it is the very fantasy of folly when any other ship 
goes down into the trough of the sea, and ours is 
mounting on the wave, for us to say, ‘‘e—h!” All 
denominations have their troubles, and we ought 
to have sympathy with them. The law of kindness 
ought to be inexorable and universal. 

I am sorry to see any church going through the per- 
iod of trouble. I feel called to pray for them as I would 
pray for my own church. I am sorry to see any Chris- 
tian minister going through trouble. I feel as much 
bound to pray for him with sympathy and love as if 
he were my own brother, nursed on the bosom of my 
own mother. Kindness ought to be the spirit of every 
man, aggressor or recipient, wrong-doer or wronged. 
All are fallible men, acting on the plane of sinfulness 
and wickedness; but, after all, they are brethren; they 
are redeemed by the blood of Christ; they are moving 
toward the ineffable life in the heavenly realm; their 
relations in a higher sphere than that of time are more 
important than any of those relations which grope 
close to the surface of the earth; and it is not for you 
to take sides or to scatter insinuations against any. 
It is for you to have sorrow and sympathy for those 
who are passing through straight ways. You are to 
have a spirit of love and kindness toward all. 

The God that gives the sun to-day to the peasant as 
well as the crowned head is your god; and you are 
commanded by him to feel and to do toward men in 
your limited sphere as he does in his infinite sphere; 
and your heart should be as open as the heavens, and 
should distil sweet influences, as do the spring and 
the summer, wherever you go. Such should be your 
life that men should say of you, ‘‘ He must be a Chris- 
tian, so great is the fragrance and the warmth that he 
carries with him ;” and when you go out of any house, 
your going ought to be like the putting out of the light 
in that house. 

If the spirit of religion were this law of kindness, 
and if its exposition were universalin the church, do 
you believe that anybody would want to uproot 





churches? Do you believe there could be any argu- 
ment framed against churches that brought forth the 
fruit of a religion of kindness? Who wants to run a 
plow through a blossoming garden? The very street 
arabs stand and look wistfully through the pickets at 
the blooming beds, and quaff the fragrance, and re- 
joice in it. Who has any animosity against orchards 
and vineyards, when they are loaded with purple fruit 
through the autumn months, and when the air is full 
of their fragrance? All men rejoice in them. And 
what would be the fate of churches if, when men 
walked by them in the street, they said, ‘‘God bless 
that church: it has been a hospital and a home tqme.” 
What if men, when they went past any church, raised 
their hat in reverence, from a sense of the kindness 
which they had received from it, and felt a debt of 
gratitude in their very souls toward it? What would 
be the effect if, when men made a profession of re- 
igion, their joy streamed out into the community like 
a new-born star, beaming with light? Do you sup- 
pose that men would disbelieve in religion? It is the 
want of religion that men disbelieve in True religion 
makes its own arguments and its own proofs. 

As for you and for me, we need care nothing for 
what anybody thinks of us, if only God thinks well of 
us, and we live as very sons of God, and are under the 
conscious inspiration of his influence, day and night. 
‘““If God be for us, who can be against us,” or harm 
us? 

Live near to God. In respect to all others, do good. 
The church that surpasses all others in doing good, in 
making men happy, and in emitting the divine ra- 
diance—that church is bound to come out first. But 
it must be a real life-service. It is folly to make ita 
pretense, to play as at cards, and say, ‘It is good 
policy to be kind to all.” That is not it. Kindness is 
good to live on, and it is good to die on. The only 
thing there is good in this world is kindness, which is 
simply another name for love in disclosure; kindness, 
which brings you near to Christ; kindness, which in- 
terprets the very inner spirit of the New Testament ; 
kindness, which opens the shining gate; kindness, 
which introduces you to the general assembly and the 
church of the first born; kindness, which shall settle 
down like a crown of light on your head, and make 
you as kings and priests unto God. 


Che Sundap-School. 


THE COMING SAVIOUR. 
April 27—Isaiah xlii., 1-10. 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.—Matt. 
ih , 17. 
€ toon S passage is taken from what is sometimes 
called the deutero-Isaiah, 7. ¢., the second Isaiah. 
The most casual reader can hardly fail to notice a 
striking transition in passing from the 39th to the 40th 
chapter. There can be no doubt that they are distinct 
compositions ; the style is different; the subjects new, 
and the whole series of prophecies pre-suppose the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the exile of the Jews, 
and, foretelling their deliverance from captivity through 
Cyrus, point thence forward to the yet greater de- 
liverance to be effected in the distant future through 
Christ. Some critics regard this second portion of 
Isaiah as the product of a later prophet, whom they 
call the second Isaiah, and who they think flourished 
in the time of the Captivity. This view is maintained 
not only by German rationalistic critics, but by such 
writers as Dean Stanley. I think the weight of the 
argument is in favor of the opinion that the whole 
book is the work of one author,* and this is the view 
of most evangelical critics in England and this coun- 
try. The question is not one of supreme importance, 
since the inspiration of these chapters does not depend 
upon their having been written by the author who 
wrote the preceding portions of the book. Thus 
Dean Stanley, who regards them as the work of a later 
Isaiah, characterizes them as ‘“‘the most deeply in- 
spired and the most truly evangelical of any portion of 
the prophetic writings.” 

The prophet, whoever he may have been, writes as 
if living at the time when the Jews were in captivity 
in Babylon, and his object is to give courage and hope 
to a people suffering the just penalty of their sins. He 
begins in the 40th chapter by foretelling in poetic lan- 
guage the restoration of the Jews to their native land, 
a restoration which was itself an historical prophecy 
of the final bringing of all God’s people to the New 
Jerusalem. He foretells, in chapter 43, the advent of 
a Messiah, of whom Cyrus himself was but a shadow, 
and a race deliverance of which the Jewish deliverance 
was but a hint. 

That Isaiah refers in the phrases ‘‘ my servant” and 
‘** mine elect,” not to the Jewish people, nor to Cyrus, 
nor to himself, nor to other prophets, but to Christ, 








*See Lyman Abbott's Dic‘. of Relig. Knowl., Art. Ix tiah. 
Lapge on Isaiah Intro., Henderson on Isaiab, Intro. note, 
cbap. 40. Bible Com,, Intro,, Sec. 3, 





will hardly be doubted by any one who recognizes the 

authority of the New Testament, for the passage is 

applied to the Saviour in Matt. xii., 17-26. The an- 

cient Jewish scholars uniformly so interpreted it, and 

the whole character of the passage is such that it can- 

not be properly applied to any one but Christ. 
TNOUGHTS FOR THE CY ASS. 

Vs. 1. Thecharacter of Christ. We comes to serve the 
Father. From childhood to death he is busy about his 
Father’s business (Luke ii., 49; John ix., 4); does all 
things by the power of the Father working in him 
(John v., 19; John xiv., 10); isa beloved Son in whom 
the Father is delighted (Matt. iii., 17; Luke ix., 35) ; 
is clothed with the Spirit of God (Matt. iii., 16; John 
i., 32-34; iii., 34); is a judge of all the nations; his 
fan is in his hand (Luke iii., 17); and he is even now 
judging men, for their acceptance or rejection of him 
is the divine test and measure of their character, and 
he will be the final judge of all nations in the last great 
day <John v., 27-27; Matt. xxv., 31). 

Vs. 2. The gentleness of Christ's public ministry. 
Christ’s preaching was not vociferous ; he sat in preach- 
ing (Matt v., 1; Luke iv., 20); his power was in his 
truth; his gentleness makes great (Ps. xviii., 35). 

Vs. 3. The gentleness of Christ s personal ministry. The 
reeds of the Jordan were an emblem of weakness (2 
Kings xviii., 21; Matt. xi., 7); the bruised reed is one 
broken, but not entirely in two; the flax floating in oil 
was a common form of lamp; the smoking flax is one 
almost extinguished. The disheartened and discour- 
aged he will not destroy; the least glimmer of faith 
and love he will carefully protect. For illustrations 
see Luke vii., 37-48; xix., 1-10; xxii., 55-62. 

Vs. 4. The certainty of Christ's success. He brings 
forth judgment unto absolute truth (Comp. Matt. xii., 
20, unto victory). His disciples sometimes fail and are 
discouraged (Mark ix., 18, 28, 29; 1 Cor. ii., 3); but 
Christ’s spirit is never disheartened; his assurance of 
hope should inspire us. 

Vs. 5 to 7. The poorer of Christ. The power of an al- 
mighty God is the support of Christ and Christ's 
people. What the Almighty says to the Son he says 
to all who through him have received the spirit of 
adoption. We are joint heirs with Christ of the prom- 
ise, ‘‘ I will hold thy hand and will help thee * (Romans, 
8-17). 

This power is unto redemption—a power to open the 
blind eyes—’. e., to deliver from spiritual ignorance 
(John ix., 40, 41); power to bring out prisoners from 
the prison, 7. ¢., to deliver from captivity to sin and 
Satan (John viii., 32-36). 

Vs. 8. The glory of Christ. It is the glory of the 
Father. In worshipping the Son we are in no danger of 
idolatry. The Father gives not his glory to another, 
but in another we see his glory as in a glass, darkly (1 
Cor. xiii., 12; 2 Cor. iii., 18). 

Vs. 9. Prophecy an evidence of Christianity. (Is. 
xlvi., 9, 10). 

Vs. 10. The new song of redemption, yet to be sung in 
the new heavens and the new earth (Phil. ii., 10-11; 
Rey. v., 9-10). 


Religions Aetws. 


Unitep States.—The Talmage Trial.—The principal 
witnesses of the past week at the trial of Dr. Talmage were 
the Rev. I. W. Hathaway, Dr. Van Dyke andthe Rev. Ar- 
thur Crosby. Mr. Hathaway’s examination extended over 
Monday and Tuesday, and consisted mainly of an attempt 
on the part of defendant's council to break down the wit- 
nesse’s previous testimony. Mr. Hathaway, it will be 
remembered, had testified that Dr. Talmage had acted de- 
ceitfully in announcing that pews were assigned without 
regard to the dollar question, whereas he (Hathaway) was 
instructed to receive for them a certain stipulated rental. 
When asked whether he knew that Dr. Talmage was con- 
scientiously lying when he (Dr. T.) made this announcement, 
the witness expressed the opinion that “Dr. Talmage was so 
accustomed to dealing in hyperbole and extravaganza that 
he did not know what he was saying.” Later in the ex- 
amination he qualified this expression in the following 
language : 

“ Well, he is made up s0 differently from other men that I 
can’t tell. I thought it strange that he could say sucha 
thing without knowing it to be fulse. But he told me once 
that he was born an innovation, and that he had been an in- 
novation ever since. Muybe that was an innovation.” 

Dr. Van Dyke’s testimony related principally to his re- 
lations with Dr. Talmage consequent upon an article 
written by him for the ‘ Presbyterian” concerning 
Dr. Talmage’s chureh, in which it was stated that 
the church had rolled up in five years an increased 
indebtedness of $70,000 making the entire debt over $100,000 
and was compelled to borrow money for. its running ex- 
penses at one percent. a month. The testimony of Mr. 
Crosby bore upon the seventh specification which charges 
Dr. Talmage with announcing from his pulpit that he 
was to be tried for heresy when he knew that charges of 
of falsehood and deceit were to be preferred against him; 
and embodied also a stenographic repore of the conference 
which Mr. Crosby and the ‘‘Common Fame Committee” 
had with Dr. Talmage just prior to the opening of the trial. 
In this Dr. Talmage stated, with reference to his departure 
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frou. the ‘“‘ Christian at Work,” that his position was un- 
pleasant, and he resolved to leave in June, 1876. At that 
time he wrote a valedictory, but a prominent patron of 
the paper urgod him to postpone his withdrawal until 
Autuma. He agreed to give a month’s notice but gave four 
months notice. In October he made an arrangement with 
‘““The Advance,” but it was not completed until the day 
when ‘The Christian at Work’’ went to press. That 
evening he went to the office with a written valedietory, 
and took it to the press-room and had it inserted. He 
knew that he would have no other opportunity to publish 
a valedictory. He was not in the office two minutes and 
knew nothing of the advertisement of *‘The Advance.” 
In regard to the announcement that pews were assigned 
without reference to the dollar question, Dr. Talmage 
stated that he made such an announcement, but he added 
that every person was expected to pay what he could. 
He urged them to pay by subseriptions. He knew of cases 
where persons had had the best seats and only paid by 
what they put on the contribution plate. The telegrams 
to his nephew, Dr. Talmage said, were sent in good 
faith, and he would do the same thing again in like 
circumstances. The design was to arouse tle enthusi- 
asm of the congregation. If his nephew could not 
pay the amount he was prepared to pay it himself. 
This probably forecasts Dr. Talmage’s defence which, as 
the prosecution has now closed, isin progress at the date 
of our going to press. 

The trustees of the church in which the trial is held 
have complained to the Presbytery of the ill-treatment 
their property receives at the hands of the audience. They 
say: 

Whereas, We permitted the Presbytery to use our church 
lecture room and made no objection when the main church 
room wus occupied, still, because our church property has 
been abused and damaged by riotous crowds who have broken 
some of the pews, have torn out some of the book racks, 
have broken twoof the pedals of the organ, have taken away 
some of our keys, have written numerous scurrilous and in- 
decent things in hymn books and on the backs of seats, and 
have been heard to threaten the destruction of an oil paint- 
ing hanging in the church parlor, we do hereby consider it 
to be our duty as trustees of the church property, to present 
our objections and protest against any further abuse and de- 
struction of our property while used by the Presbytery, and 
do request the Presbytery, if the riotous crowds continue, 
to have sufficient officers to protect our property, or we shall 
be compelled to hold the Presbytery responsible for the dam- 
ages we sustain. 





Anniversary Week.—Christian people, residing within 
reach of New York, cannot do better than to arrange to 
visit this city and attend the old-fashioned ‘‘ May Meet- 
ings,” to be held in the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
from Sunday evening, May 4, to Sunday evening, May 
11. The listof meetings is more full than it has been be- 
fore for many years, and the best talent to be found in 
pulpits, North, South, East and West, as well as from 
beyond the seas, is being drawn upon to lend interest to 
these gatherings. The schedule is as follows: 


Sun., May 4. Am. Home Miss’y Socicty, 7:30 p. m. 
Mon,, “* 5. Am. Seamen’s Friend So’y, 7:30 * 
Tues., * 6. N.Y.Sunday-school Asso’n, 4 “ 
« * 6. Am. Sunday-school Union, 7:30 “ 
Wed., “ 7% Am. Tr. So’y, Bus. Meet’g, 10 a.m. 
” * 7 Am.Female Guardian So’y, 3:30 p. m. 
ad *“ 7. Am. Tract So’y, Addresses,7:30 “ 


Thurs.,“ 8. New York City Mission. 3:30 “* 

- * 8. American Bible Society, 37 ibe 
Fri. “© 9. Deaf and Dumb, 3:30 * 
ahd * 9, Nat'l Temperance Society, 7:30 “ 
Sun. “ 11. Am. Board Com. For. Mis.,7:30 ‘ 


Dr. Duryea’s Eramination.—On the afternoonof April 
10th, the Council, called by the Central Church, of Boston, 
met in the chapel to review the proceedings of the church, 
with reference to the call of Dr. Duryea, and to receive 
and examine the candidate. Two peculiarities marked 
the call. It was stated in the latter missive that two ses- 
sions of the council would be held; one on the 10th, to re- 
ceive and examine the candidate, and the next, April 
17th, for the installation. This separation of the reception 
and installation by a week of time is entirely new, and 
while some considered it as an improvement, a suggestion 
to say as much by vote of council was not received with 
favor. The other singularity was, that the church gave 
out quite emphatically that the first sitting would be pri- 
vate,and only invited members were expected. This move- 
ment failed to keep away strangers, but did keep off the 
people of the church, who, but for it, would probably have 
been present to hear the examination. The council was 
small, in the number of churches called, and was marked 
by its conservative characteristics. This, however, arose, 
we suppose, not from selection on account of known sen- 
timent, but because the neighboring churches, whose rep- 
resentatives composed the body, happen to have conserva- 
tive men in their pulpits. There is nothing clearer in Bos- 
ton than the increasing conservatism of the Congregational 
ministry. Dr. Duryea made a pleasant impression. His 
examination did not develop any points which excited 
opposition. His statements were considered carefully, 
and accepted as highly conservative. Probably it became 
more manifest why he consented to change his denomina- 
tional relation, when he said, in effect, that among the 
Presbyterians he had a mind to go to the very front with 
the progressives; while in this new situation in Boston he 
would be disposed to back up to the conservatives. He 
thought the Presbyterians were going too slow,while some 
people in that region were going too fast. By appoint- 
ment of council, Dr. Manning, of the Old South will 
preach the installation sermon; Dr. Herrick will give the 





charge to the pastor-elect; Dr. Withrow will address the 
church; Rev. Alex. McKenzie is to give the right hand, 
and Dr. Alden will offer the prayer of installation. 


The New York East M. E. Conference, on the last day of 
its session (April 9th), took up the question of itinerancy 
on the reportof the committee having in charge the commu- 
nication of the recent Laymen’s Convention in Brooklyn. 
Two reports were presented, that of the majority simply 
welcoming the communication and recommending its 
perusal by the Conference, and that of the minority, en- 
dorsing the majority report and recommending in addition 
thereto: 

“1. That the subject of the limitation of the pastoral term 
should receive careful consideration, both in the annual and 
general conferences. 2. That in our judgment some provis- 
sion should be made for these emergencies, if any should 
arise in which the bishop and his cabinet deem a reappoint- 
ment of a pastor beyond three years a vital necessity for the 
welfare of the church.” 

The majority report was at once accepted, and after 
considerable debate, in which Drs. Woodruff, Sims, Buck-, 
ley and Curry took part, that of the minority was indefi 
nitely postponed. I» the cases of the Rev. Seneca How- 
land, charged with dishonesty, and the Rev. J. H. Beale, 
with improper behavior, the Conference temporarily sus- 
pended both ministers. A report of the Committee on 
Publication criticized the manner in which the ‘* Christian 
Advocate ” is conducted, and recommended that the ‘‘ Ad- 
vocate” publish shorter articles and give less space to long 
lectures, making the paper of a more popular character. 
It also advised the paper to indulge in Jess self-laudation, 
and recommended the discontinuance of secular adver- 
tisements in the Sunday-school papers. The report con- 
demned the practice of offering premiums for subscribers , 
and suggested that the price of the ‘‘ Advccate ”’ be reduced. 





GLEANINGS. 





MIDDLE STATES. 


—A Council is called by the Congregational Church at 
Stanley, New Jersey, for the installation of the Rev. Rollin 
S. Stone on the 22d of Aprii. 

—The Union Evangelistic services, conducted by the Rev. 
Sam’! Colcord successfully in the Spring Street Presbyterian, 
New York Presbyterian, Eighteenth Street Methodist, Free 
Baptist, Thirty-fourth Street Reformed, Central Baptist 
Yorty-third Street Methodist, Mr. Hepworth’s, and the First 
Reformed Episcopal churches, have just came to a conclu- 
sion. The congregations in most of the churches have been 
very large, and alarge number of converts have been added 
to the churches. Mr. Colcord continues to preach in Chick- 
ering Hall on Sunday afternoons to large congregations. 

—Westminster Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, celebrated 
Easter Sunday with an exceptionally fine musical service, 
under the direction of Mr. 8. Lasar, organist, and with the 
assistance of Mme. Clementine Lasar, solo soprano, and Mr. C. 
Florio, pianist. Among the choruses were Handel's Hallelu- 
jah, the Gloria from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, and the superb 
ascription ‘* Vouchsafe, O Lord,”’ from A}. 8. Sullivan’s “ Te 
Deum,” built up on the familiar theme of “St. Anne.” For 
solos, Mme. Lasar sang “ I know that My Redeemer Liveth,” 
and Mendelssohn's * Hear My Prayer.’’ The morning sermon 
was preached by Dr. Wm. Adams and the evening by the 
pastor, Dr. Ludlow. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—A Baptist council in Minnesota bas declined to ordain a 
minister who denies the right of women to speak in meet- 
ing. 

—A new church, medieval in style, and to cost $4,000, is to 
be built by the Congregationalists of Mittineague, to replace 
the building recently burned. 

—The Congregational Society in North Leominster, Mass., 
is preparing to build a new meeting-house, and has secured 
pledges for $9,800 out of the $12,000 needed. 

—Some twenty persons were confirmed at Trinity Episcopal 
church, Boston, a few Sundays since. The church was 
densly crowded, and the service one of great impressiveness. 

—Mr. K. A. Burnell said, in his address at Boston, that he 
would rather live in the worst quarter he saw in any city of 
China than in some places he could name in the puritan city 
of Milwaukee. 

—Manchester, Vermont, has voted to buy the old Congre- 
gational Church at the Centre, move it a few rods west, and 
fit it up asatown hall. The church society will rebuild on 
the old site in anticipation of its centennial in July. 

—The New England Methodist Conference bas settled the 
Meredith case by declining to act on the question of the ex- 
amination of character, and simply directing his name to be 
entered on the journalas withdrawn. The same Conference, 
at Worcester, adopted a resolution discountenancing the hold- 
ing of camp-meetings on the Sabbath. 

—It is related of a certain New England minister that in 
the prayer before his farewell sermon, a fortnight since, af- 
ter invoking the divine blessing upon everyone connected 
with the church, he finally interceded for the “ one who, al- 
though hidden from sight, yet contributes so much tothe 
musical part of our worship,”’ ending, *‘O, Lord, | mean the 
boy who blows the organ.” 

—The Unitarian church in Newport, R. 1., commemorated 
the 99th anniversary of the birth of Channing on Monday of 
last week. Newport was Channing’s birth-place, and this 
meeting was but the inauguration of the centennial ofthe 
event. In addition to letters from a number of distinguished 
men, the reading of tributary poems and singing of hymns, 
worship, and addresses, steps were taken for extensive pre- 
parations for the 7th of April, 1880. 

—Caroline Hastings, late of Pelham, bequeathed a legacy of 
$5,000 to trat town, on condition that it establish and main- 
tain a high school, and in case it failed to comply, the money 
should go to the Congregational Church. The town accepted 
the trust, and upon its being shown that it did not strictly 
comply with the provision of the will the question * whether 
or not the Congregational Society should have the money,” 





was referred to the court. Judgment has been rendered for 
the society in the sum of $3,519.11. 

The installation on Tuesday of last week of Rev. E. N. 
Packard, from Evanston, Ill., over the Second Congrega- 
tional church, Dorchester, Mass., was a very happy occasion 
for all concerned. A large council wasin attendance. Presi- 
dent Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, preached the sermon, 
and the venerable Professor Packard, of Bowdoin College, 
uncle of the candidate, gave him the charge. The settlement 
is made under peculiarly auspicious circumstances, which 
augur a large and useful ministry. 

A novel event in a Cambridge, Mass., Roman Catholic 
churcb, the other day, was a lecture by a Methodist minister 
from Ohio. True, the lecture was given in that part of the 
edifice not yet “consecrated,” by reason of unpaid debt, but 
it is something of an event for the feckenali to co-operate 
with the Roman Catholics even under these circumstances. 
The subject of the lecture was “ Froude’s Ireland from a 
Protestant Standpoint.’’ ‘“*‘The union of the Trish, both 
Protestants and Catholics,” said the priest who introduced 
the speaker, “can alone deliver Ireland from British 
tyranny.”’ Is there not here a text tor something to be said 
upon the union of al) Christians? 

THE SOUTH. 

—A new Union M. E. church was dedicated in West Cov- 
ington, Ky., on Sunday, April 6th, the first Pretestant church 
in West Covington. 

THE WEST. 

A very fine Presbyterian Church is in progress at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mrs. Emily Huntington Millerhas recovered froma late 
severe illness. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Peatone, Tll., admitted 
twenty-six converts on April 6. 

—The Baptists of Topeka, Kans., have dedicated a fine house 
of worship, costing $15,000, free of debt. 

Revival meetings have been held through twenty weeks 
at New Buffalo, Mich., resulting in 116 conversions. 

—The seventh Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis lately 
admitted thirty-eight on profession and eleven by letter. 

—A new Baptist chapel has been opened at Cumminsville, 
25th Ward of Cincinnati, with Rev. P. W. Fossett as pastor. 

—Faribault and Rochester, Minn., voted for license at the 
recent city elections. Both have tried no license for a single 
year. 

—The Lake Bluff Association, near Chicago, is proposing to 
go into camp for temperance June 24; Sunday-school Assem- 
blv July 16. 

—The Evangelical Alliance of the United States will hold 
its coming biennial session in St. Louis, opening Oct. 28, 1879. 
Its St. Louis branch thinks the disuse of the catechism is a 
serious loss to Sunday-schools. 

—The seventh Presbyterian church of Indianapolis has giv- 
en Rev. C. Raymond a vacation of six to twelve months 
rather than accept his resignation, trusting that he will be 
able then to resume his pastoral duties. 

—The La Moyne Institute, Memphis, under Prof. A. J. 
Steele, has for its 175 scholars a sewing class for girls, and is 
training several for nurses. It is also organizing a health 
lecture to colored people by some leading physicians. 

—Unity Church (Robert Collyer’s), Chicago, closed its fiscal 
year April |, with a good showing: Receipts, $17,500; expen- 
ditures, $17,100 : funded debt, $30,000. The receipts are $6,000 
more than in the previous year. It leases its lecture-room to 
a H ebrew society for $500. 

—The Cincinnati “ Christian Standard” (Campbellite), lately 
conta'ned the material portion of a sermon delivered by Rev. 
D. W. Rhodes, Episcopalian, on the “Story of the Trades- 
men’s Books,” or dishonest buyers. On the 6th inst. Mr. 
Rhodes preached a no less noteworthy sermon on “* Among 
the Merchants,” orof the amazing prevalence of fraud. 

—The meanest man in Chicago went to hear Prof. Swing 
preach on April 6, and dropped his pocket book containing 
$100 in cash and a note for $1,600. The boy who dispenses 
hymn slips at the door found it when the rush had cleared 
away, and when the excited man elaimed and identified it. he 
restored it intact. The old miser kept it intact. not even 
saying, “thank you"; and now it is hard work to convince 
that boy that * honesty is the best policy,” 

ABROAD. 

—Baron Rothschild holds a mortgage on the whole of Pal- 
estine as security for his loan of 200,000,000 franes to the 
Turkish Government 

—Queen Victoria visited the other day the Trappist Mon- 
astry of the Three Fountains. She left her carriage at the 
foot of the ascent, and proceeded alone and on foot to the 
convent. The monks at first did not know who she was. Her 
Majesty prayed devoutly at the altars, and promised to send 
a present to the convent. These Trappist monks cultivate 
the eucalyptus with great success, and bave reclaimed and 
made healthful a great part of their farm which was pre- 
viously notorious for its fever producing miasms. In this 
attempt to render the Campagna salubrious many of the 
monks lost their lives. 

—The new rector of the prominent London Church of St. 
Mary-le Strand, which, as visitors to that city wilkremember, 
stands in the middle of the Strand opposite Somerset House, 
is the Rev. Mr. Tugwell. He is a clergyman of decidedly 
aifti-ritualistic views, and in that respect widely differing 
from the late rector, the Rev. Dr. A. B. Evans. Mr. Tugwell 
has announced bis intention of abolishing the surpliced choir, 
and of preaching in a black gown. He also intends discon- 
tinuing the daily services, the weekly celebration of the Holy 
Communion, and the observance of saints’ days. The Litany 
stool is to abolished at once, and all other articles of furni- 
ture or ornaments that can be removed without a faculty. 


—To an address from the Roman Catholic clergy of Birming- 
ham congratulating him on receiving the Cardinal’s hat, Dr. 
Newman replies: ‘“* The genuine kindness which has led to 
your addressing me in Chapter on the festival of St. Chad, 
now that I am expecting the greatest event of my life, is but 
a fresh instance of the warm and welcome sympathy which 
you and your predecessors and the clergy of Birminghaw 
and of the diocese have shown me heretofore on such various 
occasions and so opportunely. Never was a man supported 
and sustained more generously and effectively than I have 
been in the time of need, and now when my course is nearly 
run you end as you began some thirty years ago, bringing 
up before me the memories of the past and renewing my 
gratitude for old and recent acts of friendlineas from you 
and from others who bave gone to their reward,” 
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Science aid Art. 


THE NATION “AL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—SEC- 
OND NOTICE. 


We_-were obliged last week to leave unnoticed a 
stcore or two of landscapes which well deserved at- 
tention, and so it must always be unless the reviewer 
of an exhibition goes conscientiously through the cat- 
alogue, and makes mention, however short, of every- 
thing not absolutely unmentionable. 

Among the other reforms inaugurated this year by 
the committee, is an attempt to redeem the “ corridor” 
from its character, as the allotted abode of minor 
works. To effect this they have, in the first place, 
changed its name, denominating it in the catalogue 
the ‘‘central gallery.” This is certainly a more 
hospitable and appropriate name. One may well 
be better pleased to have one’s picture hung 
in the ‘central’ gallery,” than in the ‘‘cor- 
ridor.”” In the second place, they have hung con- 
spicuously the portrait of Bishop Williams, by Mr. 
Daniel Huntington, President of the Academy. It is 
in Mr. Huntington’s well-known and spirited style, 
although he is, perhaps, better represented in the 
south room where his three other portraits are exhib- 
ited. Of these, one is a portrait of Judge Blatchford, 
and is the property of the U. 8. District Court. Prob- 
ably Mr. Huntington’s favorite line of work is ladies’ 
portraits. He lends them an airy grace which is some- 
times a trifle excessive, though it is always pleasantly 
and not altogether unjustifiably flattering to the sub- 
ject, and her friends. Mr. B. C. Borte, whose 
remarkable portraits of the two preceding exhi- 
bitions we have praised as they deserved, sends 
this year two paintings, neither so large nor so 
elaborate as those which he has previously shown. 
No. 340, is a good example of his style, although 
the placid bearing of his subject does not call out his 
most marked artistic excellencies. In the Central 
Gallery will be found two “ plaque” portraits, Nos. 
119 and 120, which are worthy of examination, being 
something new for American artists to attempt, and, 
upon the whole, very creditable. The portraits shown 
by Mr. J. H. Witt should not be overlooked on account 
of their size. That in the North Room, No. 148, is the 
head of a lady somewhat pale in complexion, but so 
instinct with life and expression that it seems about to 
speak. The same is true of the lady’s head in the 
West Room, No. 441. The flesh tones are not alto- 
gether admirable, like those of Mr. Duveneck, but the 
power of depicting facial expression is infinitely 
greater, and the accessories are not so shirked as to 
draw away the attention from the main object of the 
painting. Notice, for instance, the lace about the 
neck of the lady in No. 148. At a distance of two or 
three yards it is lace; close at hand it is appar- 
ently dashed on the canvas at hap-hazard. It will be 
difficult for anyone to persuade us that the face loses 
by being in juxtaposition with something whose char- 
acter is apparent at a glance. In the North Room Mr. 
Eastman Johnson has a fine, spirited portrait of a 
handsome man, wearing the overcoat of the period, 
and affording for all beholders a type of the prosper- 
ous, energetic young New Yorker. His like may be 
seen by the gcore any fine day lunching in the down- 
town restaurants. Mr. Johnson’s other picture is more 
in his accustomed line. ‘‘The New England Pedlar” 
(No. 162 North Room). The old Pedler’s persuasive 
gesture is very happily caught as he endeavors to effect 
asale of cheap jewelry to the pretty girl before him. 
Mr. Duveneck shows but one pjcture, marked ‘“ Por- 
trait.” It is a gentleman in cavalier costume, exhibit- 
ing the artist’s remarkable faculty of representing flesh 
with the vital current circulating through its veins. 
In this respect it is not fully equal to some of his lately 
exhibited works, but there is some commendable pre- 
tense of care in the way the corners and waste places 
of the canvas are filled up. 

The Murfich School, as it is coming to be called, is 
represented by a considerable number of genre sub- 
jects, but there are none in the extreme of its peculifir 
style. It is perhaps a determination not to be outdone 
by the ‘‘upstarts” that induced Mr. J. G. Brown, a 
veteran Academician, to send to the Academy six 
studies made amongst the fishermen of Grand Menan. 
They are exceedingly vigorous, and far superior in 
many of their qualities to his studio paintings. His 
more finished style may be seen in ‘‘ The German 
Band,” (No. 363), South Room, and in No. 102, Cen- 
tral Gallery. This last, however, is very different from 
that to which we have been accustomed to in Mr. 
Brown’s work. Can it be that Munich is making itself 
felt in the Academy? Of Mr. J. Alden Wier’s work we 
cannot speak very highly. His faces are flat and ex- 
pressionless, and his postures are very ill-studied and 
unnatural. Witness the ‘Children Burying a Bird,” 
No, 298. His best and most important work is a por- 
trait in the West Room (No. 412). Mr. L. C. Tiffany 
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exhibits a flower piece, two landscapes, and an Orien- 
tal scene with figures. This last is No. 362. Its title 
is ‘“‘ By the Market Wall.” It represents a bit of gray 
masonry by the wayside, overhung by tropical trees, 
and some native pedlers with their beasts of bur- 
den waiting for customers. It is somewhat lower 
in tone than many of Mr. Tiffany’s subjects, but 
for all that, it is very sunny and pleasing to look 
upon. In No. 305 East Room there is a delightful bit 
of genre by Caroline A. Crauch. It is called ‘‘ A Tea 
Rose,” a simple composition, a young woman sitting 
in a dimly-lighted room, but full of sentiment and 
painted with a degree of technical confidence that, un- 
til recently, has been entirely foreign to the style of 
our lady artists. ‘‘Mending the Old Flag,” in the 
same room, is a more labored attempt, by Cornelia W. 
Conant. It is a busy scene, a party of girls being at 
work repairing the stars and stripes of a United States 
flag. As a work of art it is of necessity somewhat 
light in treatment, but it is a cheerful lively subject 
and will brighten the walls of any family room. 

* Mr. Winslow Homer is very unevenly represented in 
this exhibition. Upon the whole, his ‘ Sundown,” 
No. 347, is the best, and most like his peculiar indi- 
viduality. Its appearance is very different by gaslight 
and by daylight. The subject is a girl seated on the 
sand of a beach and holding up a polished shell to 
catch the level light of the sun, which is setting be- 
hind her, that is, over the land. Her figure and pos- 
ture are easy and natural, but the breaking line of surf 
beyond her is so solid and painty in its effect as to de- 
tract in some measure from the feeling of the scene. 
‘* Upland Cotton,” No. 323, is odd in Northern eyes, 
but familiar enough to those native to the cotton belt. 
Artistically speaking it is ‘‘ spotty "—the cotton being 
‘*bolled out *—and not very grateful to the eye. Still 
it is well and vigorously painted, and may perhaps 
please some cotton planter to the point of purchase. 
Of the third, which is banished tothe little north-west 
room, we cannot speak favorably. Perhaps something 
should be ascribed to a poor light, but ‘‘ The Sheperd- 
ess of Houghton Farm” is not a young woman after 
the ordinary demand of Mr. Homer's fancy. To speak 
plainly, she is flimsy, and altogether the picture lacks 
the painter’s usually crisp, vigorous style. 

The display of flowers is very creditable, and shows 
a considerable advance beyond the style which has 
prevailed in former years. ‘‘ A Study of Eupatorium,” 
(No. 10) by Fanny Eliot Gifford, is among the most 
notable of the decorative works shown. Among the 
other contributors in this line are Virginia Granbery, 
M. K. Baker, Agnes D. Abbott, John La Farge, N. A., 
and Louis Tiffany. 

Of the sculpture, pen and crayon drawings, we have 
no space to speak, save to say that they are in the 
room on the floor below the main galleries, and that, 
as always, they are worthy of more attention than they 
are likely to receive. 

THE CHICKERING HaLL Concerts.—The sixth pub- 
lic rehearsal in the series of the Chickering Hall 
Symphony Concerts conducted by Mr. Carlberg, 
was given last Thursday afternoon. The chief 
attraction was the appearance of Herr August Wil- 
helmj as soloist. He performed for the first time in 
America, a concerto for the violin with orchestral ac- 
companiment, which was composed especially for him 
by Rubenstein. The audience, though not very large, 
received him enthusiastically. It is to be regretted 
that he played no solo, for in rendering four pieces he 
was accompanied twice by the orchestra and twice by 
the piano. Miss Beebe sang twice; once an aria by 
Mozart, which, though faultlessly executed, was un- 
sympathetic, and, in response to an encore, a ballad by 
Homer Bartlett, which was not only well sung but was 
beautified by a fine orchestral accompaniment. Of the 
orchestral music, the Schubert Symphony in C, grand 
in itself, was finely rendered. The ‘‘ Love Scene,” 
from the opera ‘ Tovelille,” by Hamerick, was ren- 
dered for the first time in New York. The composer 
has evidently closely studied the Nocturne in Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer-night’s Dream,” but he has 
produced a poor imitation. Mr. Carlberg has made a 
successful conductor, and governs his orchestra well. 





“TL’ArT” anp Mr. VEDDER.—A curious controversy 
has been going on for some months between Elihu 
Vedder, the artist, and ‘‘ L’Art” which gains fresh im- 
portance from the prominence given to it in the latest 
issue of that journal. The editor of ‘‘ L’Art” sent, as 
it seems, to Mr. Vedder for permission to reproduce 
one of his two pictures, ‘‘ The Cumcean Siby!” and the 
young Marsyas.” This, Mr. Vedder states he took 
as a compliment, and sent not only one picture but 
two. To his surprise, when the issue of ‘‘ L’Art” ap- 
peared containing the reproductions, it contained also 
what Mr. Vedder calls ‘‘an exceptionally elaborate 
flagellation” upon them, making it appear that the 
, editor’s only object in publishing them was to hold 








them up to criticism. To this Mr. Vedder took ex- 
ception, protesting not so much against the “low es- 
timate of his artistic ability” as against the “species 
of trap,” to use his own language, ‘into which he had 
been unavoidably drawn.” In reply to this ‘‘ L’Art” 
repudiates the theory that because it reproduces a pic- 
ture it is necessarily bound to praise it, and insists upon 
the sound doctrine that art criticism is ‘‘not an ex- 
change of civilities, but an impartial expression of the 
truth.” It states that it is not the first time that 
“L’Art " has criticized more or less severely works of 
which it gave its readers the reproduction, and that ar- 
tists, as good as Mr. Vedder, whose pictures had been 
thus treated, not only did not enter an objection, but 
allowed other pictures to be copied, preferring criti- 
cism to silence. In closing, it accuses Mr. Vedder of 
ingratitude; ‘‘ for the critique,” it says, ‘‘of our col- 
laborateur and the discussions which it has stirred up, 
have done more for Mr. Elihu Vedder’s notoriety than 
the Cumeean Sibyl and the Young Marsyas.” 


Books and Authors. 


SOUTH AFRICA,* 

Gen. Cunynghame’s book reads like a propheey of 
which the massacre of the forces under Lord Chelms- 
ford and the helplessness of the troops at Ekowe, not 
yet relieved, is the fulfillment. The work comes most 
opportunely for the enlightenment of the general pub- 
lic as to the exact state of affairs in South Africa, and 
will throw light also on the relation of England to her 
colonies there, and help to a solution of the questions 
attendant upon emigration to that interesting country. 
Much valuable information is given as to the resources 
of the country in mineral and agricultural wealth, and 
we presume the view of the original inhabitants is as 
truthful as it is interesting. We are struck in particu- 
lar with the contrast presented by the Kaffir when 
compared with the savage tribes encountered by Sir 
Samuel Baker and other explorers of the Central and 
Northeastern regions of the African continent. The 
Kaffir seems readily amenable to education and to in- 
struction in handicraft, and when he fails it seems to 
be rather because he refuses to learn more than be- 
cause he is at the limit of his ability. 








Two facts seem to be antagonistic in Gen. Cunyng- 
hame’s account—want of -Governmental exactness 
throughout South Africa, and the absolute safety or- 
dinarily secured to the outlying settlers and to persons 
traveling for hundreds of miles through the Bush. 
Whether this is due to self-interest upon the part of 
the savage, or whether it is from a natural disinclina- 
tion to leave the avenues of trade and resort to war. 
we are unable to judge. Certainly, when they under- 
take to fight, their valor and military genius are un- 
doubted, and yet they are free, to a great degree, from 
the barbarity so commonly met with among savage 
tribes. Indeed, except in the matter of the punish- 
ment for witchcraft, which seems to be an uncontrol- 
able superstition among them, they seem to be excep- 
tions to savage life. - 

In the case of a village, for instance, which had 
grown up on disputed territory, we find them sending 
a deputation to notify the white settlers to pack up 
their household goods within three days, as they had 
determined to settle the dispute by burning the settle- 
ment, a threat that they carried out as soon as the last 
resident had withdrawn. On the whole, the security 
of the Colonists, in spite of six Kaffir wars, seems to 
be more referable to the will of the savage than to the 
power of the Colonial Government. One word seems 
to bind the interests of the Native population and of 
the Colonist, and that word is Trade. The picture 
which Gen. Cunynghame gives of the excitement which 
the discovery of the diamond flelds induced, is easily 
recognizable by an American familiar with the Gold 
Fever of ourown land. There is this striking difference 
however, that the lawlessness is of a mild and inoffen- 
sive type, and even when it approximates the estab- 
lishment of a Republic independent of the Colonial 
Government, the presence of three hundred British 
troops, and the arrest of a few of the disaffected, sets 
the whole matter at rest. A curious exception to 
frontier life is seen in the history of transportation 
from the diamond fields. During the term of Gen. 
Cunynghame’s residence in South Africa there was no 
case of highway robbery, although a package of dia- 
monds was sent by an express wagon from the mines 
several times a month, without escort, and was carried 
seven hundred miles, to Cape Town. 

The narrative before us is an interesting study in 
colonial administration. The conflict between the 
local government and the military commandant and 
Governor could not end otherwise than in disaster. 





*** My Command in South Africa, 1874-1878, by Gen. Sir Ar- 
thur Thurlow Cunynghbame, G. C. B.—Lieutenant and Com- 
mander of the forces in South Africa.”” (McMillan & Co.) 
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The frontier police were without organization, and 
under no proper discipline. The volunteer corps could 
disband at any time, and in case of a skirmish with 
the Kaffirs that time seemed to be regulated by the 
number of cattle captured. The government against 
all prudence allowed an indiscriminate sale of arms to 
the natives, so that when the Zulu war now raging 
began, rifles of the most modern pattern were in the 
hands of natives to the number of half a million. As 
in some of the States of South Africa the ratio of 
population is nineteen thousand whites to three hun- 
dred thousand blacks, the late developments of mili- 
tary prowess in Zululand upon the part of the native 
population do not promise a quiet life hereafter for the 
frontier of South Africa. A picture of the temper of 
the present king of the Zulu’s, Cetywayo (pronounced 
Ketchwyo) is given in the following incident. When 
it became necessary to annex the Transvaal Republic 
by the British Crown to save it from being blotted out 
by the native war which it had provoked, a native 
constable was sent by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
to Cetywayo to inform him of the fact and ‘to warn 
him against an invasion of the Transvaal. On the de- 
livery of the message, Cetywayo flew into a rage and 
ordered the messenger to be put to death at 


once. One of his principal Jndunas (elders) in- 
terfered, and told him that they could not 
allow it to be done, as he had only delivered 
the message he was” sent to deliver, and 


it was not his fault if that message was offensive. 
Cetywayo then ordered the Induna to be killed, but 
the other Indunas objecting to this very strongly he 
was obliged to relinquish his intentions and walked 
offto his hut ina passion. He has since submitted 
his grievances to his army and they have ‘ washed 
their assegais,” not in the blood of the Duch Boers, as 
they had hoped, but in that of the English, who out- 
witted them by the annexation of the Transvaal. As 
the kingdom of this savage monarch contains a pop- 
ulation of 150,000, the restrictions now laid upon the 
sale of rifles to his subjects may prove a means of 
defense too long delayed. Ifthe troops sent out from 
England during the past month had been sent when 
requested by Gen. Cunynghame two years since, we do 


not doubt that the present war might have been 
averted; but England was then anxious about the 


Eastern question—nearer home than South Africa. 

The Kaffir is a strange mixture of the practical and 
the prodigal. His greatest desire seems to be high 
wages, which might stimulate the fancy of a hard- 
worked British mechanic; and his greatest temptation 
is Cape Town Brandy—‘‘ Cape Smoke,” as it is called. 
Gen. Cunynghame received a message by the hand of a 
native who had carried it thirty miles and who went 
twelve miles out of his way on his return, to spend in 
drink, at a canteen, the half-crown he received. In- 
deed, the warning is many times repeated throughout 
the book, that drink is the only impediment in the 
way of an industrious manineSouth Africa. Where 
mechanics earn from three to five dollars a day, and 
land may be had almost without cost, it ought to be 
an easy task for England to solve the labor problem. 
The want of labor is the chief hindrance to the de- 
velopment of the immense resources of South Africa. 
The Kaffir demands such high wages and is so inter- 
mittent in his industry, that with coal mines ready to 
be worked and forests waiting the axe, coal can be 
brought from Newcastle and lumber from Norway at 
a lower price than the native product can be furnished. 

In contrast to the diamond fever, and the speculation 
among ostrich farmers, and the immense grazing farms 
lying idle, we cannot help admiring the practical turn 
of mind exhibited by Pando, the father of Cetywayo, 
who, being presented by a German with a watch, said, 
‘* What is the use of it? To tell where the sun is? We 
can see it; when cloudy we remain in our huts; at 
night we sleep. Does it give milk?” ‘‘No.” ‘ Does 
it give calves?” ‘No.” ‘Then take your watch 
away.” 

Gen. Cunyinghame has given us a very interesting 
account of his command in South Africa The minis- 
try which impeded his administration has been dis- 
missed. With the English mind thoroughly awakened 
by the fulfillment of his predictions in recent events, 
we do not wonder that the issue of his book has al- 
ready reached its second thousand. The endorsement 
given by the author to the efficiency of missionary 
labor, and the urgent advice that the missionary schools 
be made industrial schools also, constitute a conspicu- 
ous feature in the narrative. 


Peregrinus Proteus ; An Investigation Into Certain Re- 
lations Subsisting Between De Morte Peregrini, the Two 
Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians, the Epistle to Diog- 
netus, the Bibliotheca of Photius. and Other Writings. By 
J. M. Cotterill. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark; New York, 
Scribner and Welford.) It will nut be wonderful if this 
work produces a great sensation in learned, historical and 
theological circles. It is a critical examination of thirteen 
documents, most of which have been received as genuine 





and important, for the sake of showing that they are parts 
of a stupendous system of literary fraud, in the fifteenth 
century, at the center of which was a certain Nicephorus, 
whom the author designates as Nicephorus Callistus, Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. His more proper designation, 
according to others, is Nicephorus Callisti, ¢. e., son of Cal- 
listus, and Schaff and Mosheim speak of him as a monk of 
Constantinople, and not as a patriarch. The Patriarch 
Callistus was in the ninth century, according to Mosheim. 
The fraud exposed was not for dogmatic and controversial 
ends, but for a display of literary and linguistic power in 
the composition of works in the names of ancient authors, 
which should be received as genuine by scholars and histo- 
rians. To a surprising extent it was a successful fraud, if 
we are to trust the results of Mr. Cotterill. The first 
epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, and that to Diogne- 
tus have been regarded as invaluable documents from 
apostolic fathers, and we shall be very sorry to lose them. 
As to the others, we shall care less for them. The investi- 
gation of the system of fraud and of the motives that 
gave rise to it, is very interesting, but the conclusions 
depend so much on verbal criticism and multitudinous 
details as to the idioms of authors, that no account can be 
given in a small compass. The results diminish rather 
than increase our knowledge. Nevertheless it is better to 
know that we are ignorant than to rely on worthless for- 
geries as the truth. The author says that in addition to the 
evidence already produced of the truth of his positions, he 
has a vast amount yet in store, if it should be needed. It 
now remains that the leading scholars of the world thor- 
oughly examine the work of Mr. Cotterill and give us 
their judgment thereon. The book gives a very interest- 
ing view to al] readers of the state of things at the revival 
of letters, that made such a stupendous system of fraud 
possible and successful, and thus, at least. increases our 
insight into the history of that age. 


The Portfolio. (J. W. Bouton.) The March rumber 
opens with the first paper on ‘‘Paiuter’s Etchings,” by 
Henr ette Corkran. The subject is Mr. Hubert Herkomer, 
and the article is accompanied by one of his etchings, 
entitled ‘‘ Words cf Comfort.” It is very free and rough 
in execution, as different as possible from the delicate 
work of Brunet-Desbaines, with whose methods readers of 
the ‘“‘ Portfoho’”’ are so famihar, and of which an especially 
excellent example is seen in the present number. Herko- 
mer’s style, however, is very effective, and the plate con- 
veys a goood idea of his artistic peculiarities. The 
account of his life and works are very readable. The third 
of the Oxford articles is chiefly notable for its illustration 
of the stairway of Christ’s Church College, etched, as 
befere remarked, by Brunet-Deskaines. It isa remarkable 
instance of careful drawing, based upon a th rough scien- 
tific knowledge of difficult perspective. It is evident, too, 
that the artist knows the defects of the rules in their prac- 
tical application to such a subject, and does not hesitate 
to modify them judiciously, so as to meet all picturesque 
requirements. Mathematicaccuracy in such a subject as 
this would have detracted greatly from its artistic excel- 
lence. The conclusion of Miss Heaton’s sketch of ‘‘ Old” 
Crome enumerates a number of his best works. The first 
of a series on Domestic Architecture, from the pen of 
H. C. Boyes, illustrates the house of A. J. Stevens, «in 
London. It contains excellent suggestions of a practical 
sort for all interested in housebuilding. The third page- 
illustration consists of two marine etchings, by G. 8S. 
Ferrin, which display intimate knowledge of the sea, in 
its calm aspects. The aerial perspective is well managed 
without obtrusive resort to the means often employed to 
gain the effect of distance. 


The Art Journal. (D. Appleton & Co.) A copy of 
Merssonier’s ‘: Critic,”»engraved by Desclaux, forms the 
frontispiece of the current number. Desclaux’s mode of 
treatement is analogous to that of the etchers. The effect 
is gained apparently by a studious avoidance of the 
machine-like lines which are apt so greatly to detract 
from the richness of modern steel plates. ‘‘The Queen of 
the Vineyard” is a large engraving, by Heath, after P. 
Seignac. Itis a pretty group of rustic children playing at 
“‘tea-party,’’ or wtatever may be its equivalent in the 
wine-growing districts of France, where, it would seem, 
the children drink the pure juices of the fruit without wait- 
ing for it to become mellow by the fermentative processes 
of experts. ‘The First Flight” is a copy of A. Bruce 
Joy’s statue, which attracted much attention at a recent 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. It is a very charming 
simple figure of a young girl, and is pretty and graceful 
despite certain faults of drawing which, perhaps, the en- 
graver and the sculptor must share between them. The 
paper on the “ Restoration of Chester Cathedral ” seems to 
justify the operations which have been inaugurated in and 
about that ancient pile. One or two cuts illustrate the 
improvements. ‘‘The Land of Egypi,” by E. T. Rogers, 
late British Consul at Cairo, and his sister, is well illus- 
trated by George L. Seymour, and will be continued. 
“Landscape in American Poetry ’’ has four drawings, by 
J. Appleton Brown, very skillfully engraved by Mr. An- 
thony, and giving an excellent idea of American scenery. 
“American Painters” gives some account of Messrs. 
Cropsy, Rollins, and Eaton, with copies of their paintings, 
not so well selected or so well engraved as we could wish. 
Perhaps we should be better satisfied if the other Ameri- 
can landscapes were not so superlatively good. 


The Grammar of Painting and Engraving. By Kate 
Newell Daggett. (8S. C. Griggs & Co.) This translation 
from Charles Blanc’s Grammaire des Arts dn Dessein‘ 
has, so the title page informs us, reached a third edition, 
and the original, we believe, was received with unusual 
favor by the French public. The work had its beginning 
in an after-dinner argument respecting the possibility of 





establishing a canon law in matters artistic, M. Blanc sup- 
porting the affirmative and the rest of the company the 
negative. So convinced, however, was M. Blanc of the 
soundness of his views that he eventually began the prepa- 
ration of the present work, which certainly contains a 
large amount of interesting and correct information, cal- 
culated to direct the reader’s mind to true conceptions of 
art in its different forms. At the outset the author's con- 
victions seem to be that it is possible to educate the young 
so that their judgment will be well-nigh infallible, but it 
is evident that he gives a very wide latitude to infalli- 
bility. Nearly three-quarters of the book is devoted to 
painting. Then follow chapters on engraving in its various 
forms, including etching and lithography. The section 
devoted to painting includes, of course, all that needs to 
be said regarding color,composition,perspective and draw- 
ing in general. We are glad to recommend a book which 
takes such catholic views of a subject where study is apt 
to develop a set of opinions that permit approval only of 
certain schools, or of a certain order of execution. 

Addresses and Sermons delivered during a visit to the 
United States and Canada in 1878 by Atthur Pearhyn 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. (Macmillan & Co). 
At the solicitation of his friends in this country, and to 
the great gratification, no doubt, of all his admirers, Dean 
Stanley has collected into book form the sermons and ad- 
dresses delivered during his brief visit to the United States 
last autumn. So closely were the Dean’s movements re- 
ported at the time, and so widely did even his casual ut- 
terances circulate, that to most readers what is here writ- 
ten will be found not unfamiliar. Perhaps on this account 
it will be read with even greater interest. People who 
heard his sermons either in Boston, Philadelphia or New 
York will be glad to refresh their recollection of his glow- 
ing rhetoric, and those who found only a fragment in the 
newspapers will rejoice to have it here entire. No part of 
the book is more suggestive, or more closely defines the 
writer’s own theological position than the chapter on 
“The Prospects of Liberal Theology,” unless perhaps it 
may be the closing paragraphs of the still longer essay on 
‘*The Conditions of Religious Inquiry.” In both of these, 
Dean Stanley’s broad, tolerant, progressive and yet Evan- 
gelical spirit is most clearly shown. His definition of 
Liberal Theology must be quoted : 


“By Liberal Theology, 1 mean a theology which, whilst 
comprehending all the wholesome elements of thought at 
work in the world, yet holds that the Christian belief is large 
enough to contain them; which insists not on the ceremon- 
ial, the dogmatic, or the portentous, but on the moral side of 
religion ; which insists on the spirit, not on the letter; on 
the meaning, not on the words; on the progressive, not on 
the stationary character of Christianity.” 


Bibelots and Curios, by Frederic Vors. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) The publication of this manual for collectors, with a 
glossary of technical terms, is designed to supplement the 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, which have in a measure 
proved inadequate to the demand for information on the 
opics indicated. It devotes a few pages to each of the 
following topics: Pottery, Porcelain, Glass, Stained Glass, 
Enamels, Metal Work, Arms, Clocks, Watches, Musical 
Instruments, Fans, Lacquer Work, and Furniture. As it 
is intended as a guide for collectors in general, the omis- 
sion of coins and books from the list is somewhat to be 
regretted; and the ‘‘Glossary and Index,” which occupies 
the closing pages, is by no means full. For instance, we 
fail to find *‘ rococo’’ and ‘“ bourg-la-reine,” terms which 
are certainly of frequent occurrence in the art talk of the 
day. The book is moderate in size and price, and might 
have been made more valuable than it is within the same 
limits. 

Cabinet Poems. By Eugene H. Munday. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.) These poems, many of which have attained at 
least local popularity through the Philadelphia press, are 
issued in very elegant style, with wide margins, heavy 
smooth paper, and a general air of luxury which their in- 
trinsic literary worth scarcely warrants. It is a little sin- 
gular that the author should court comparison with Wil- 
liam E. Aytoun by placing a poem identical in subject and 
title with that author's *‘ Heart of Bruce,’’ at the begin- 
ning of his book. The thousands who have from 
childhood known that famous ballad will hardly be won 
from their allegiance by this later version. The rest of 
the poems are of a miscellaneous and, for the most part, 
light character. 

Harper Brothers add to their series of Greek and Latin 
Texts another neat and clearly printed volume—Ciceronis 
de Natura Deorum, de Divinatione de Fato. We do not 
know any edition of the classics so handy in size or so 
grateful to the eye. For the sake of compactness and a 
legible text the reader has however to sacrifice his wide 
margin, so convenient for annotations in reading. Neither 
notes nor the most eliminated vocabulary is a)lowable. 
Macaulay was accustomed to say that no man could be 
considered a good classical scholar who could not read his 
Greek the feet on the fender. These handy little volumes 
would enable him to go a step further and produce his 
Plato or Cicero from his pocket at a picnic. 


Sketches of Travel. By Horatio King. (Washington: 
J. Bradley Adams.) In this attractive little book, Mr. 
King has put into permanent shape a series of letters 
which for the most part appeared last year in one of the 
Washington papers. His readers will not be likely to ad- 
mit his disclaimer of literary merit, for while he covers the 
beaten track of travel, he is keenly observant of its inter- 
esting featares, and notes them in an easy, entertaining 
way. Qne whois well read in European travel may yet 
draw new facts from Mr. King, and those who have jour- 
neyed over the same route will take pleasure in retracing 
it with so trustworthy a guide. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promotly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 
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L ITPR. 4RY NOTES. 


—We regret to notice the suspension of 
the Boston publishing house of Noyes 
Snow & Co. 

—Nashy has made a dramatic version of 
the “‘Widow Bedott Papers,” a humorous 
work well known a century ago. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. report sales of an 
hundred thousand Sunday - school books 
from their select lists within a year. 

—Mr. John B. Gough is said to be the for- 
tunate possessor of a collection of not less 
than 1,200 of Cruikshanks’s best etchings. 

—Of course, Mr. Archibald Forbes, the 
war corresponient of the London “ Daily 
News” is on his way from India to South 
Africa. 

—Jansen, McClurg & Co. are printing a 
third edition of Prof. Swing’s ** Motives of 
Life,” of which the first edition was issued 
March Ist. 

—Stanford, the London geographical 
publisher, has in preparation a new ‘* Gaz- 
eteer of the World,” the authors of which 
are writers of known ability. 

—Dean Stanley calls Matthew Arnold 
“the first of modern English critics,’’ and 
Frederick William Robertson ** the greatest 
English preacher of the century.” 

—Col. Valentine Baker has written a 
historical account of the “ War in Bul- 
garia,’’ which Sampson Low & Co. publish. 
The attitude is of course anti-Russian. 

—C issell, Petter & Galpin are to re-issue 
in four handsome volumes their ‘* House- 
hold Guide,” a cyclopedia of good co okery, 
etiquette, and general domestic service. 

—Tungénieff has gone back to Russia, but 
is so incensed, it is said, at the reception 
given to bis last novel. ** Virgin Soil,” as to 
declare that he will never write another. 

—Mrs. George Parsons Lathrop, a daughter 
of Hawthorne, has begun the publication of 
her first novel, in the Boston ** Courier,” the 
journal of which her husband is the editor. 

—Dean Stanley has promised to write an 
introduction, on the philosophy of history, 
for one volume of the series in ‘‘The Hun- 
dred Greatest Men,” now in press in Lon- 
don. 

—The ‘Life of Uncle John Vassar” will 
be published in England by Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, simultaneously with 
its publication in this country in the month 
of May. 

—Sandford R. Gifford with portrait, 
studio and engraving of painting, will be 
the subject of No. V. of “Our American 
Artists,” in the forthe.ming ‘ Wide 
Awake.” 

—Douald G. Mitchell, better known as 
“Ik Marvel,” long since ccllected materials 
fora history of Venice, and has the com- 





position well advanced. 
for such a writer. 

—It seems to be settled that Mr. Froud 
is to write Mr. Carlyle’s biography, when- 
ever the time shall come for that work to be 
done. Indeed, Mr. Froude has been collect- 
ing the materials for years. 

—The representatives of the late Harriet 
Martineau object to the publication of one 
of her letters which appears in the memoir 
of Mrs. Jameson, and it is to be omitted 
from future editions of the work. 

—The American Tract Society are offer- 
ing a limited number of Bagster’s best octavo 
Index and Cruden full flexible kid-lined 
Bible at the remarkably low price of $8.50, 
or sent by mail $8.75. 

—Mr. Samuel Adams Drake and Gen. 
A. P. Rockwell represent American author 
ship in the ninth volume of the ** Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ;’’ the one with an article 
on Florida, the other with an article on Fire 
and Fire Extinction. 

—John Wilson & Sons, the well-known 
Cambridge printers, have bought the even 
better known University Press in the same 
city, lately run by Welch, Bigelow & Co., 
and will take immediate possession. We 
may expect of them better books than ever. 

—‘'Gardening” is the name of a new 
penny weekly just started in London, at 37 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W. C 
It is to be especially mindful of the wants 
of the owners of small patches of ground in 
the suburbs of cities, and will touch upon 
birds, pigeons, poultry, ete. 

—A Life Worth Living,” by Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, on the point of being put- 
lished by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York, is a biography of Mrs. Emily Bliss 
Gould, of Rome. The volume is illustrated 
by a portrait ana by a view of the “‘ Gould 
Memorial Home *’ for poor children. 

—The Pope has secured for the library of 
the Vatican one hundred and thirty-five 
volumes of the ‘*Moniteur Universel,” 
being a continuous series, without a break, 
from the founding of the journal in 1789, to 
then end of *861. The set was bought at an 
auction sale in Paris, and cost 38,000, 


It is a fine subject 


—The May number of the “ International 
Review ” will contain articles by Mr. Long- 
fellow and Mrs. Mulock Craik. Mr. Hamer- 
tun will conelude his interesting account of 
the Art Exhibition at Paris in 1878, dealing 
this time principally with American artists, 
and Felix Oswald will contribute an article 
on *‘ American Autocrats.’”’ 

—The late William Howitt was the father 
of eleven children, of whom only three 
survive with their mother, Mrs. Howitt 
being now nearly eighty vears of age. Of 
the three, one, Mrs. Alfred Watts, is a 
highly gifted artist and author, and another, 
Margaret Howi t, has also became known 
by her pen. Mr. Howitt’s autobiography 
will throw a good deal of light, it is said, on 
his spiritualistic views. 

—There is an unpleasantness in the Mas- 
sachusetts State Library, in the State 
House, Boston. The library is now an ad- 
junct of the Board of Education, and the 
Secretary of that Board, Hon. J. W. Dick- 
inson, has removed the librarian, Hon. 
Oliver Warner, late Secretary of State. 
Mr. Warner resists, and he and his friends 
are moving the Legislature for a bill which 
shall detach the library from its present 
connections and make the librarian an ap- 
pointee of the Governor. 

—The ‘“‘Army and Navy Journal” of 
last week republished in full, from an offi- 
cial copy, the report of the Board of In- 
quiry in the case of General Fitz John Por- 
ter, accompanied by acolore map prepared 
expressly to illustrate the operations dis- 
cussed in this report. ‘‘ Without such a 
map,” says the report at the outset, 
“neither the testimony upon which General 
Porter was convicted, nor the additional 
testimony submitted by the Board, could 
have been correctly understood.”’ 

—The new public library at Woburn, 
Mass., is one of the most attractive build- 
ings of its class in New England, and will 
speedily be reopened with a collection of 
about 17,000 volumes. The institution now 
stands on an ample foundation by the gift 
of the late Charles B. Winn. The library is 
enriched by an unusual number of rarities, 
among its treasures being au original Mar- 
tin’s ‘‘ Magnolia,’ a ‘“‘ Hakley” of 1586, an 
early copy of Fox’s “‘ Book of Martyrs,” 
a copy of Sir Francis Drake’s work on geo- 
graphy, 1628, etc., etc., etc. The man who 
in these days equips a public library is one 
of the noblest of benefactors. 

—The “ Figaro” states that several hun- 


' dred operatives employed at Mame’s print- 


ing and publishing house, in Tours, have 





been sent away. The reason is tise falling 
off in the demand for Ultramontane litera- 
ture. This house has a wide-world celebrity 
for chromo-lithographic copies of illumin- 
ated and illustrated mass books, litanies, 
and the Gospels, done by monks prior to 
the discovery of printing. High as was 
the price of these artistic reproductions and 
extensive their sale, they entailed serious 
loss on the firm that brought them out, but 
Mame recouped himself more than a hum- 
dredfold in cheap catechisms and works of 
devotion and stories of miracles to attest 
the dogmas of the Sacred Heart, the Papal 
Infallibility, the Immaculate Conception, 
and the Lourdes and Salette miracles. A 
little monthly publication on whitey-brown 
paper, showing forth the graces of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, has brought in millions 
of francs at Mame’s. The prodigious net 
income of this house has become prover- 
bial. In years of national distress its busi- 
nessrose. Calamity stimulates devout sen- 
timent. The regular and secular clergy in 
France, Belgium and Canada saved Mame 
the expense of employing commercial tra- 
velers. He brought out the chromo-litho- 
graphed works for the glory of the Church, 
and they paid him with high interest by 
pushing them wherever French is spoken. 
The street in Tours in which his presses 
work has become the Paternoster Row of 
French Ultramontanism.—{London ‘ Liter- 
ary World.” 


FACT AND RU MOR. 


—Victoria, Australia, has an anti-Chinese 
league. 

—John Randolph’s house at Roanoake 
was burned to the ground on Sunday. 

—An immense emigration is expected in 
Germany this year. Hard times have done 
it. 

—Madame Bonaparte’s will disposes of 
more than a million dollars worth of prop- 
erty. 

—Another blunder in South Africa loses 
a wagon train and most of its escort for the 
English. 

—Negro emigration from Mississippi and 
Louisiana has stopped entirely, according 
to the ** Vicksburg Herald.” 

—Of 40,000 Chinamen who have been em- 
ployed on public works, only six have been 
discharged for misconduct. 

—Four thousand post-mistresses are re- 
ported on duty in the United States, and 
their numbers are increasing. 

—Wade Hampton has so far recovered 
from his injuries that he will probably take 
his seat in the Senate before long. 

—Can it be that Mr. Alex. Stephens is 
losing his mind? He wants the Democrats 
to adopt a declaration of principles. 

—Commissioner General McCormick, in 
a letter to the “ Tribune,” advises that the 
World's Fair, proposed to be held in New 
York, shall not occur till 1886. 

—Field Marshal Von Manteufel is to be 
Governor of Alsace-Lorraine. The plan of 
sending an Imperial Prince was abandoned. 

—A blue pill the night before saiJing and 
a dose of citrate of magnesia the next morn- 
ing is recommended as a preventive of sea- 
sickness. 

—Lord Lorne has offended the Canadians 
by refusing to remove an objectionable 
officer until he has consulted the home 
government. 

—The Italian Government has undertaken 
to explore the bed of Lake Garda, near the 
foot of the Italian Alps in search of pre- 
historic relics. 

—Captain Edward L. Young, who died in 
Norfolk on Thursday, commanded a priva- 
teer in the warof 1812. He was the oldest 
citizen of the town. , 

—An iron fence in New Haven was badly 
damaged the other day by a gardener 
seventy years of age, who fell upon it from 
a tree and was not burt at all. 

—The University Club, of this city, has 
secured a fine nouse at the corner of Thirty- 
fifth Street and Fifth Avenue. Provisions 
are made for non-resident members. 

—The surviving Smith sister, of Giaston- 
bury, Conn., and Amos G. Parker, of New 
Hampshire were married on Thursday. 
Both parties ave eighty six years of age. 

—Beethoven’s Symphonies were last 
month performed for the first time in Italy 
at the Sala Dante, in Rome. German 
music is becoming popular with Italians. 

—Preparations are making by one “ Pro- 
fessor” King to start on a transatlantic 
aerial trip from Manhattan Beach next 
summer. Excursion tickets cheap, etc. 


—A hotel keeper of Reading, Va., arose a. 


few days ago, arranged his affairs, dressed 





himself appropriately, smoked his pipe, took 
his Bible, lay down to die, and before night 
died. 

—The Government printing establishment 
of Italy is preparing biographical notices of 
some 4,000 resident brigands, with personal 
notes concerning their sisters, cousins and 
aunts. 

— Ups and Downs; or, the Recollections 
of a Veteran Elevator Boy,” will be an- 
nounced for publication as soon as the ele- 
vators have time to develop a literature of 
their own. 

—The State will have to take more strin- 
gent measures for the preservation of deer 
in the Adirondacks. They have been 
slaughtered all wuter by organized ' ‘nds 
of hunters. 

—A Zulu Prinze, now in Europe, ex- 
presses great amazement at the number of 
white people whom he sees. He thought 
that most of them had gone to fight his 
uncle, Cetywayo. 

—The shipment of American coal for for 
eign consumption steadily increases. A 
Roman dealer is said to be negotiating for 
100,000 tons. This is one of the results of 
theParis Exposition. 

—‘*Give us the case without any lawyer's 
speeches,’’said the foreman of a Texan jury. 
As the defendant was a horse thief and the 
jury well armed the court prudently com- 
plied with the request. 

—An ‘International Catholic Bank” has 
been established in London, under orders 
from the Vatican. There is a branch in 
Paris already, and others may be expectep 
in all the great money centers. 

—Oysters ala Chinoise.—Take them from 
the shell. Plunge them in boiling water. 
Dry them in the sun. See if they are eat- 
able, and send the result of the experiment 
to the ‘‘ Household Department.”’ o 

—A telegraphic message for the accom- 
modation of twenty persons was translated 
‘* prisoners” at the other end of the line, and 
a large posse of deputy sheriffs awaited the 
arrival of the train in consequence. 

—Attorney-General Devens and Mr. 
Wing, of the Department of Justice, were 
run away with in a coupe on Thursday. 
The vehicle struck a tree and was upset, 
but neither of the occupants were seriously 
injured. 

—A horse-breeder of Western New York 
is said to have a road stallion whose coat is 
a beautiful iron gray ‘‘for’ard of amid- 
ships’’ and milk- white “‘aft.’’ Thedividing 
line is so true that it can be covered by a 
surcingle. 

—A little New London girl, the other 
night, said ber prayers as usual, but, happen- 
ing to remember that there was another 
girl of the same name in town, added her 
own stregt and number so that no mistakes 
should be made. 

—Lord Chelmsford is the author of a sys- 
tem of tactics which is said to make it 
practically impossible for one civilized army 
to be defeated by another. But it does not 
work well where an uneducated barbarian 
commands one of the armies. 

—Let it be hoped that the alleged portrait 
of Mrs. Scott Siddons, by the Princess 
Louise, is not altogether a myth. The fact 
that the actress when last heard from was 
in Australia is immaterial to the story that 
she was sitting for the royal artist in 
Ottawa. 

—Florence has followed the plan of Eliza- 
beth, and defaulted on her interest and em- 
ployees wages. The Italian Parliament 
has voted an indemnity to help Florence 
out of her difficulties, but Trenton does not 
seem disposed to do the handsome thing by 
Elizabeth. 

—The “ World ” thinks it all right for one 
of its reporters to get a divoice from an 
imaginary wife and prosecute the lawyer 
who obtained it, but it has frequently ex- 
pressed itself as deeply shocked when agents 
of temperance societies take drinks for the 
saké of securing the conviction of the bar- 
tender. 

—Nicholas Constantinovitish, Grand 
Duke of Russia, is to lead an exploring ex- 
pedition into Central Asia this summer. 
Don’t believe it! Ifthe G. D. N. C. goes at 
all he will have Colonel Kelkemski, or 
some one to that effect, to do the actual 
leading, whle he merely makes believe and 
appropriates to himself all the Kv'60s. 

—Sinecure positions are not so numerous 
at the Vatican as they were. The Pope 
dines on soup and one entree, and has made 
up his mind that a large kitchen is wholly 
unneccessary. About two-thirds of the 
“help ” have received notice. This rather 
reflects upon the menage of -Pio Nono, does 
it not ¢ Or is*it the present incumbent who 
j8 making a mistake ¢ 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS 


— Ashmore, Rev. Wm., having been appoint- 
ed by the Missionary Union to a foreign field, 
will most likely join his father at Swatow, 
China. 

—Cole, Rev. J. W., has been shut out of the 
Methodist Church pulpit at Charlemont, Mass., 
being currently accused of horsewhipping his 
wife habitually. 

—Crocker, Rev. Henry, bas resigned the pas- 
torate of the ~— church at Damariscotta. 
—Cutler, Rev. W. A., late pastor of the Con 
gregational C heim in Monticello, Minn., has 
accepted a call to Fairmont, Martin Co., Minn. 

—Karl, Rev. A. B., the evangelist, is engaged 
atthe Presbyterian church, 25th Ward, Cin 
cit. ati. Mr. Needham, the Irish evangelist, 
is expected in the same city soon, while Mr. 
and Mrs. Hudson, of Vermont, hold services 
three times a day at the Y. M. C. A. rooms. 

—Gibson, Dr. J. Monro, of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Chicago, bas put forth bis 
winter series of twenty Sunday afternoon lec- 
iures ina volume entitled * The Ages Before 
Moses.’’ 

—Gilbert, Rev. A. N., recently of the Rich- 
mond Street Christian Church, Cincinnati, bas 
closed his engagement with that congrega- 
tion. He has been a pastor for fourteen 
years, and now desires to engage in evangelis- 
tic labors. 

—Greenfield, Rev. John, D. D., British Chap- 
lain of Rouen, France, has resigned that ap 
pointment for the Chaplaincy of Malvern 
House, bydropathic and homeepathic institu- 
tion, Buxton, England, in succession to the 
Very Rev. Dean Bagot. 

—Harrison, Rev. Halil, the the ologian rector 
of St. Andrew's Episcopal church, Hopkin 
ton, closed his ten-years pastorate on Palm 
Sunday, to begin a new field of laborin St. 
Jobn’s parish, Ellicote city, Md. 

—Kittridge, Dr. E, A., admitted forty new 
members to his church, (the Third Presbyter- 
ian of Chicago) April 6th. 

— Lockwood, Rev. George A., of Oxford, Me. 
has receivéd a call to the Second Congrega- 
tional church, Kennebunk. 

— Leonard, Rev. S. C., will probably accepta 
call from the Congregational Society of 
Naugatuck, Mass. 

—Little, Rev. Henry S., has been appointed 
Synodical Superintendent for Texas. 

—Lampman, Rev. Lewis, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Jamacia L. I., has, it is 
understood, declined the call of the Clinton 
Ave. Congregational Church (Dr. Buding- 
ton’s), Brooklyn. Between Mr. Lampman 
and his people exists an unusually strong 
attachment. 

—Lorimer, Dr. Geo. C., now fully subscribes 
himself to the First Baptist Church of Chica- 
£0,“ Your affectionate pastor.”’ 

—Live, Rev. Dr., bas been invited by the 
South Hadley Congregationalists, at a salary 
of $1,200. 

—Mason, Dr. James B., of Davenport, Io., 
has been chosen President of the Board of 
Directors of the Presbyterian School of The- 
ology, at Chicago. 

—Mason, Rev. E., of the M. E. Church, died 
on the 4th inst., at Plainfield, Ind., from the 
effects of a knife stabin the face, received 
from an upruly boy named Harris, whilst 
ejecting him from his church, at Carpenter- 
ville. 

—Mallery, Rev. W. W., bas left the pastorate 
of eleven years in the colored Congregational 
Church of Memphis, Tenn., to accept a call to 
Hartford, Conn. The church has cailed the 
Rev. &. W. Woods, of St. Louis. 

—Owen, Dr. A., pastor of University Place 
Baptist Church, Chicago, bas resigned as a 
concession to the advent of the First Church 
of Dr. Lorimer, the two houses being in the 
same section of the city. 

—Cate, Rev. C. N., bas lately received thirty- 
one converts into the Presbyterian church, at 
Nebraska City, Neb. 

—Packard, Rev. Edward N., was installed on 
the 8th as pastor of the Second Parish in Bos- 
ton, lately administered to by Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Means. Professor Alpheus 8. Packard, D.D., 
of Bowdoin College (a nephew of the candi- 
date), gave the charge to the new pastor. 

—Reed, Rev. J. W., has been appointed Bap- 
tist Sunday-school missionary in Nebraska. 

—Shaw, Rev. Anna H., of East Dennis, will 
preach for the Union Religious Society there. 

—Smith, Rev. W. A., who has been spending 
the winter in Florida, has returned to New 
York. Address, 66 W. 131st Street. 

—Tuttle, Rev. H. B., pastor of the Congrega 
tional Church, Worthington, Minn., has re 
signed, and wiil close his labors June Ist. 

—Van Slyke, Rev. J. V., of Kingston, N. Y., 
has, it is stated, been called to the pulpit va- 
cated by Dr. Duryea, in Brooklyn. Mr. Van 
Slyke was a year or two since pastor of the 
Reformed Church, Jamaica, L."I., and is an 
able preacher. 

— Wood, Rev. &. M., has decided not to ac- 
ceptacall from the Presbyterian Church at 
Oxford, Obio. 

—Williston, Rev. M. L., resigned the pastor- 
ate of the Congregational Church, James- 
town, N. Y., with a view toa year’s absence 
with his family in Europe, the resignation to 
take effect May Ist. 

— West, Rev. Robert, Superintendent of Con- 
xregational missions in the Southwest, re- 


— increased activity in that religious quar- 
er, 





NEW PUBLICATION 


AC ” Tidal Wave” of Popular Favor 


Seems to have struck ScRIBNERS’ MONTH- 
LY. The increase in sales during the past 
six months has been nearly twenty thous- 
and copies, and the edition in England 
has doubled. The May issue (95,000) 
ready April 19th, contains thirty-three arti- 
cles and departments, among them an ac- 
count of “The New Museum in Rome,” 
Wilhelmj and Reményi, A Day on the 
New York Docks, the first part of ADE- 
LINE TRAFTON’S story, a capital install- 
ment of ** Haworth’s,” &¢., &c., with the 
first of ‘‘ The Brazil Papers,” which have 
been so long in preparation. In order to 
give new subscribers the opening chap- 
ters of Mrs. BurNeEeTT’s Great Novel, 
**Haworti’s,” the publishers offer, or 
any dealer will supply, the bound Volume 
XVII in the new and elegant olive-green 
embossed covers (instead of the unbound 
numbers) for the past six months, without 
charge; that is, for $4.00 will be sent 
Volume XVIT bound, and a six months’ 
subscription (May ’79 to October ’79 in- 
clusive), with four frontispiece portraits 
of LONGFELLOW, EMERSON, HOLMEs and 
WHITTIER. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, » BLY. 











ST. NICHOLAS. — 
MAY, THE CHILDREN'S MONTH. 


Ready April 19th. 

A grand ‘‘story number,” with a spider 
story, an elephant story, a gunpowder story, 
a bear story, an astronomical story, a botani- 
cal story and several other short. stories, 
besides the two serials, ‘‘ A JOLLY FELLOW- 
SHIP,” for boys, and SusaAN COOLIDGE’s 
‘*EYEBRIGHT,” and Mrs. DODGE’s poem 
about 








THE KING OF THE MAY, 


a pleasant change from the oft-sung Queen, 
There are some unusually funny pictures, 
and the names of HARRIET PRESCOTT SpPor- 
FORD, ERNEST INGERSOLL, HOWARD PYLE 
and OLIVE THORNE, are prominent in the 
long list of contributors to 


THIS BEAUTIFUL MAY NUMBER. 


$3.00 ayear; 25 cents anumber. For sale by 
all book and news dealers. 
SCRIBNER & CO., NEw YorK. 


HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY 


CONTAINS: 
A — LAR CANAAN. By HOWARD 
With Lighteen Illustrations. 





THE STUDY OF ART IN BOSTON. By G. 
P. LATHROP. 
With Twenty-five IMlustrations. 


THE LIFE OF SONG. By R.M Sropparp. 
BERG UND THAL: SKETCHES IN TYROL, 
Ill. By G. E. WARING, JR. 
With Thirteen Tilustrations. 
THE PIANO AND ITS ANTECEDENTS. By 
JULIUS WILCOX. 
With Lhirteen IlUustrations, 


SERENADE IN THE TROPICS. A Poem. By 
WALLACE HARNEY 
STRATFORD-U PON-AVON By WILLIAM 
WINTER. 
With Twenty two Illustrations. 
LORD ALUEN’S DAUGHTER. A Srory. By 
Ms. E. W. LATIMER. 
With Two [Wustrations. 


BEN AZIM’'S CREED. A POEM. By FANNIE 
R. ROBINSON. 

MOTLEY, THE HISTORIAN. By E. P. 
WHIPPLE. 

MISS MAY. AStTory. By ALICE PERRY. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
DINAH M. ORAIK. 

With Three Illustrations. 


THE RISKS OF ATHLETIC WORK. By W1r- 
LIAM BLAIKIE. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITER ARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCLENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


E Drees: S DRAWER. 
Vith Two punerenions. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1879. 


A Novaen. By 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year... .$4.00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 99 OF os ee 

HARPER'S BAZAR, eS os ee 

The THREE publications, one year.....10.00 

May DD, OBS FORE onc sscesecavncccece. . 7.00 

SIX subscriptions, ope year........... .- 20.00 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N, ¥,. 


CHICAGO, 52 Madison St. 





|THE MODEL PRAYER. THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS! 


By GEORGE D. BOARDMAN, D. D., |THE CHURCH OFFERING | Rg 


' EMERSON. 
| ($1.38, or $12 per dozen), bas the best arranged 
| and largest collection of Music for Episcoe 
12 mo. Cloth. 201 Pages. Price, $1.25. | pal Choirs ever published. 6 Venites, 19 

tloria Patria, 23 Glorias, &c., &c., all in An- 

them Form, besides a large variety of Chants, 

and Anthems for Christmas. EASTER and 

other Festivals. Although prepared expressly 

‘*We have already a great number of volumes | for ws yay re cape vee the — 

, +s iaideemneld , ord’s Praver. The | 2umber of fine Anthems renders it one of the 
containing expositions of the Lord’s Prayer. The best Anthem booxs for al! Choirs. 


l. 


Author of * The Creative Week.” 


From the Churchman. 


present work is, nevertheless, arich contribution 
to that particuiar field of exegesis. The author | p ne ‘ 
goes down to the root »f the subject, and discloses | Faster Music } Raster { arols 
truths which, we fear, are too seldom recognized Send for Lists. 
even by those who habitually use this matchless as 
form of devotion. Forthe Lord’s Prayer is full| CANTATAS FOR SCHOOLS ANE 
of doctrine. It is a sort of creed, and, of all the SEMINARI Among many good 
words which came from the Master’s lips, few are ones may be mentione d Maude Irving, 
more significant than these. We cannot pretend to @ boonts). Lesson in C pone eng em nts). 
give even an outline of the author's exopl ations > . en pect be at en 
and teachings. The volume can a tatanaptne tion, (0 cents) « ulprit Fay, (31), and 
f Fairy Bridal, (50 cents). 
except by those who go through it from beginning emuniealinis 
toend. We have never met with a work on the | The present number of the WreekLy Musi- 
subject which more nearly meets what the truth | can RECORD is full of Easter Mlusic., Send 
demands. ... What we especialiy commend is the | 6 cents for it. 
breadth of view which the author takes. No one 
can enter into snch a study as this without find- | 
ing that the Lora’s Prayer contains vastly more | 
meaning than ordinary Christians are accustomed | 
to see in it.”” 


Easier Anthems | 








RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, (35 25.) 
is the most popular ever issued, as proved 
positively by the sale of hundreds of thous 
ands of copies. Examine it. 

Any Book mailed for Retail Price. 


From the New York Examiner and Chronicle. 


“pr. Boardman has brought to his task that OLIVER DITSO IN & & CO., Boston. 
wide and accurate and tasteful learning fr which Cc. H. DITSON & CO.. 
he 18 distinguished, and that felicitous power of | 845 Broadway, N. Y 
using and making language which imparts to his —s - 
writings a fascination as rare as itisexquisite. He vA The price is 20 pee cent, 
has brought to his task more than this: the power 
of analysis, by which he has peoetrated the deeper 
and more hidden meuning of the prayer, 80 that 2 
the book becomes, ip a strong sense, a book of Fs y ’ 
votion, It is not possible that it should not be | tractive. @ a pe 


is a 
New the kind and in every re 
ect is the best ever 


ower than any her book of 


and At 


1, Flexible clott 





Ss aa 7 ls  ® It, He. Stiff cloth gilt, 
widely read, and wherever read it wil! bring com Book of b* ~ s 

fort, help and delight. | Choice Music,’ g * s B0c, Specimen pages 
| co free 
‘ontaining the. z ws — 

For sale by all book-se'lersa, or sent postpaid to any ~ + 
! ’ | ce; TUNERS. 7% } 
address in the United States on receipt of price. | BEST TUNES %, O Wu. A. Pond 
‘r mother books, .* f 
& ~ i & CO. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, | rr ney ora? CY Publisher 


new pieces, all adapted \o % Tmo 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. for use ia both <A) SQ'RE, 


CHURCH and “2 N.Y. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS SUNDAY-SCHOOL.. “S* \__ 
Have a4 Published : Latest thi l ngs in M usic | Se | 
FALCONBERG, 
By Prof. HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. Illustrated. 1 
vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 





Il. 
GLEANINGS OF PAST YEARS, 


“Where is my Boy to-N ight : ? 

his new novel “ Falconberg” carries him into a - 
SAC RED ) ™M USIC. 
readers—for the story is one to which he may na- 
tan in America, it uuites both the elements that School. Only $10 per 100 copies; lic. by mail 
: wr ‘ 

grance of Norse Pines.” of which he himself | @ospel Hymns No, 3. 

Palmer’s Book of Anthems. 

By the Right Hon. WM. E. GLADSTONE. 
Six beautiful Carols for Easter, $4 per 100; 


‘Fr 
SHEE r MU SIC 
Prof. Boyesen has already made a place in fic- Song and Chorus, with Piano accom pani- 
tion, by “ Gunnar” ano by hie shorter stories; but ment. Mailed on receipt of 35 Cents. 
new field. Its subject is so characteristic that 
the book has a peculiar interest for his many 
turally be exvected to bring much of his own ex- Hymn Service. 
perience. Following the life of a young Norwee- 115 Songs with Music, for the Sunday 
have given Mr. Boyesen’s work its charm and 
freshness—carrying with it something of the “ fra- 
speaks, and vot full of the spirit of the new civili- With Music, $30 per 100; 35 Cents by mail. 
ation as well, Words only $5 per 100: 6 Cents by mail. 
192 pages. $10 per dozen; $1 by mail. 
Easter Annual No. 3. 
5 Cents by mail. 


Six volumes, l6mo, cloth, per volume, $1. 
Vols. 111. and 1V. now Ready. 





VOL. I. THE CABINET AND CoNsTITU- | !f you cannet fing thom at the nearest Music 
TION. 


VOL Il. PERSONAL AND LITE?ARY. BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers 


VOL, IIL. HISTORICAL AND SPECULATIVE 73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth St., 
: rel yi CPL ATIYE. CHICAGO. | NEW YORK. 
VOL, 1V. FOREIGN, 





“Their literary excellence. their evident but | for Sunday Sch vol one Family Libra- 
unostentatious learning. their knowledge of the | vo tor Pastors, Freres ts, Teachers, 
34 = yo Ae re og Aig shee _ it, their authors- | 8 hoy taker gana. 
ive urfolding o mat great mystery e a . ree i 28S « 
Constitution, all contribute to wane tke cao | PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New York. 
that will mehly repay the reading.’’—Chicago Ad- | ~— A Weel ite a a ae 
vance. ee y ustrate ourna oO 
NATUR 1 Science, has recently been much in- 
*,° The above books for sale by all book-sellers, or | creased in siz@,and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Sena Lb cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & Co., 32 
Bond &t.. New York. 





will be sent prepaid on receipt of price by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
PUBLISHERS, 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


_ MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


No. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
For Churahes, etc,, known to the By es since 
1826, are made ut ** THE MENEE iL 


eC). ( 
I 
SS oO 
FOUNDRY,” West TROY, N New Patont 


For Bagster’s best octavo Mountings. Cataiogues free. No Acencies. 
MD perce ee 
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Che Home. 


CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HOME. 
BETWEEN MR. BEECHER AND LAICUS. 
MORE TALK ABOUT ROSES. 

Laicus: Are there Many running or climbing 
roses? 

Mr. Beecher: Not so many as of bushy habit, but 
quite enough to chose from; and in selecting run- 
nin roses one should take in to account the end 
sought, Sometimes they are trained to a stake or 
pillar; or they are deigned to cover a trellis or porch; 
or to be nailed upon the sides of a house; or to cover 
an unsightly fence, or shed; or to hide a stone heap 
or clumsy wall. When a low-growipng tree dies, 
especially if it be an evergreen, trim off the branches, 
and train an Ayrshire rose upon it, and you will not 
be likely to regret the tree. 

Laicus; Will you mention some climbing roses? 

Mr. Beecher: The Ayrshire roses, say, Dundee Ram- 
bler, and the Ruga,are immense growers, and will 
speedly cover a wide surface. The Boursault is quite 
common and nothing can be more brilliant while it 
isin bloom. The prairie roses are hardy as oak, the 
Baltimore Belle, Gem of the Prairies, and the stanch 
old Queen of the Prairies, are very fine. This last one 
comes on about two weeks later than the others, and 
so prolongs the season. 

There are many of the hybrid perpetual roses which 
can be made to do good service as climbers; the 
Victor Verdier, the climbing Devoniensis, and many 
of the Noisettes, will prove fine in the Middle States, 
such as Celine Forrestier, Marechal Niel, Gloire de 
Dijon, Solfaterre, Uphirie, &e., &e. 

Laicus: Can you give names of uny that are remark- 
able for their fragrance as well as for beauty ? 

Mr. Beech’ r: Yes; of hybrid perpetuals, 1a France, 
Alfred Colomb, Lenatem Vaisse, Baronn.: Prevost, 
Louis Van Houtte, Madame Victor Verdier, Beauty 
of Waltham, Gen. Jacquiminot Of tea rceses, none 
can be sweeter than Souvenir dun Ami, Bon Celine, 
Aline Cicely, Catherine Mennet, Madame Margatten, 
President, Marie Van Houtte. 

Laicus: Just outside my library window there 1s 
a Queen of the Prairie. It ison the north side of the 
house, is planted in very poor soil, has never had any 
cultivation. Every Spring it’ comes out beautifully, 
though it does not grow very rapidly, and covers 
itself with blossoms. But just as I congratulate my 
self that it is perfect, it turns a whitish color, all the 
leaves look as if they had been bleached, and they 
drop off, leaving the vine unsightly all the rest of the 
summer. How can I prevent this? 

Mr. Beecher: You are troubled with the slug, or the 
thrips. If the latter, I know of no remedy but dismal 
patience. The thr pis a very minute miller, like moth 
millers, only far smaller. They swarm like snow- 
flakesin winter. Ti y eat out the substance of the 
leaf, leaving only the frame-work. You may try an 
ounce of powdered white hellebore (to be had of the 
apothevary) in say two or three gallons of boiling 
water, and then, with a whisk, or syringe, sprinkle 
the bu-h thoroughly, and if that does not remedy the 
evil, you can—., well, you can resist temptation and 
practice submission. The rose-bug is a hard-shelled 
being, that will peed no description and whose 
remety is patient hand-picking. The slug is also a 
patent enemy, and can be treated either by hand- 
picking or by a solution of whale-oil soap. As to 
aphides, whale-oil soap suds is to them a free pass 
into noventity. 

Let no lazy person ever try to raise flowers or 
children. Both require love and attention. But 
roses require as little as any other flowers that return 
so large a dividend of beauty end fragrance. 





FRENCH COOKING OF TO-DAY. 
A TALK WITH 
L. DELMONICO. 
I. 

CAN best explain the rationale of French cooking 

by going back to the time when we first started a 
restaurant or coffee-house in New York. It was in 
1827. There was scarcely an eating-house of any pre- 
tensions in the city then. Certainly there was no 
reeognized standard or method of cooking food. 
Every family lived after its own taste or convenience, 
generally iu a simple and primitive style. Most of 
the cooking was done by negroes; and good cooks, 
too, some of them were—particularly the creoles and 
West Indians. But a good cook was an accident, 
and depended on instinct, and was not the exponent 
of any art o1 science which could be communicated 
to others. Intercourse with the Old World was slow 
and uncertain. A journey to Europe was the event 
of a lifetime; and foreign habits aud customs were 
unknown, and uvappreciated even in New York. 

It was under these conditions that the public made 
their first acquaintavee with French cooking. There 
was never a doubt foc a» moment what the result 
would be. The history of the progress and triumph 
of French cooking in EBurope was quickly repeated 
in America, and that, too, when the people were pot so 
keen or eager to adopt strange fashions as they have 
since become. Of course, there are some great priv- 
ciples involved in this French cooking, which go far 
to explain its popularity and success. A man is no 
more likely to take a lot of dishes into his confidence 


and stomach, unless he appreciates their qualitiesand 
component parts, than he would be to admit a lot of 
fellow-creatures to his friendship and esteem without 
acquaintance with their characters and motives 
French cooking has distinctive qualities, a marked 
and positive motive and character of itsown. It 1s 
the proper understanding and appreciation of these 
qualities and character which constitute the rationale 
of French cooking. These quahties or principles, 
then, are three in number, and are: Economy, Health 
and Taste. That is, French cooking is distinctively 
cheap, healthy, and delicious to the palate. 

First as to its cheapness. It isa grievous mistake 
to draw from hotel and restaurant prices the infer 
ence that the French system of living isan extrava- 
gant one. It is the paint and gilding, the lights, the 
armies of cooks and wuiters, and above all the neces- 
sity of keeping constantly on hand a large stock of 
perishable delicacies, for which the public pay, and 
not for the actual cost of preparing the food. The 
condition of the French nation to-day is an uvim- 
peachable witness to their frugality and domestic 
economy. Yet there is no people in the world who 
are eating as good and wholesome food. It is the 
most remarkable feature of their cooking, that it is 
adapted to the simplest wants and means, or may be 
elaborated to seit the most esthetic tastes. It is in 
looking after tbe scraps and morsels, in knowing how 
to buy and how to utilize every particle of the beasts 
of the fields and the fewls of the air that the French 
effect their savings. It isin providing for each meal 
with some reference to the meal to follow that the 
family obtains its economy, the dinner supplying the 
nucleus for the supper or breakfast, not in the mu- 
tilated and unattractive form iu which one recog- 
nizes an old familiar joint of several days acquaint- 
ance, but disguised and often improved. too, in the 
bundred different ways which come readily to their 
quick tntelligence. 

The artisans, the ouvriers, the bowrgeoises, and the 
very lowest classes in France subsist on actual figures 
that would startle the promoters of the cheapest eat- 
ing-houses for the poor of New York. Yet the French- 
men would turn up their noses at the bread and soups 
and coffee which are to be found on the tables of 
thousands of well-to-do people in America. For a 
frane and a half or two franes one cau get a neat 
little dinner at any of the lower order of table d’nétes 
in Paris, which would seem like an epicurean feast, 
beside the shocking conglomerations of many of our 
first-class boarding-houses. And ull this, too, when 
the French are actually at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with us in the variety and excellence of their 
markets and sources of supp'y. It is sinply explained 
by the fact that they have had the good sense to learn 
the truth about their own stomachs, and have come 
to reason that *‘ animals feed, man eats, but the man 
of intelligence alone kuows how to eat.” 

Next, as to the hygiene of French cooking. While 
it is not necessary to insist that there 1s no style of 
cooking but the French which is healthy, it is fair to 
assert that by adopting the French rules and methods 
in all things no error is possible. Individual excep- 
tions are, of course, numerous, where families who 
have never thougut or beard anything of French 
cooking, live on good wholesome food nicely pre- 
pared. But the most of the-e have approached un- 
known to themselves, the mode! and teachings of the 
French. Simple living, as an element of health, is of 
course, always to be attained. but ignorant simplicity 
is about the most dangerous characteristic for a cook 
as for any mortal. And so it is wiser to advocate a 
general rule of intelligeut cookery which shail be 
aiways healthy, and may or may not be elaborate. 

There can be no doubt but that the great mass of 
people in this country live simply, but there was no 
more painful fact elicited by the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia, thav that ‘he great American 
pation there assembled, with all their grand privi- 
leges, aud franchises, and institutions, and their na- 
tural resources, were neither a healthy or a pleasant- 
looking people to contemplate. Foreigners univer- 
sally remarked it, philosophers studied it, but the 
wise man traced it at once to the stomach—the Amer- 
icans are a vation of dyspeptics. It is hard to say 
whether the pies and puddings of the East or 
the hot cakes and selt pork of the West contributed 
the most dilapidated specimens, but the paradox. 
ical fact reimains, that the brightest and hap- 
piest-looking of the people are to be found in 
the cities where the best living prevails, and not 
in the country, where the purer air should in- 
vigorate and reg: nerate. A prygctical knowledge of 
French cookiug would rcinedy this unequivocal evil 
by removing its cause. It would substitute light 
aud wholesome bread and biscuits, for the dreadful 
dough which lies for days on the stomach and clogs 
digestion. It would provide strengthening soups 
from the same waterials which now are mavutactured 
into grease and hot water, it would discard hot cakes 
and heavy puddings, except as au occarioval divertise- 
ment, and if the national appetite for pies aud pastry 
must be appeased, it would cvrrect their evil tenden- 
cies by making them as light and crisp as a bank-note. 
It condemns any succession of heavy dishes—be the 
dinner Jarge or swall—its aim is to nourish not to 
replete tae wan, and so each ariicie of tued is pre- 
pared with reference to getting the maximum amount 
of sustevauce in the most conveuieut way, aud with 
especial regard to preserving the flavor which nature 





has imparted. All spices, seasonings and condiments 


which only serve to irritate the stomach and divert 
the taste, are vigorously excluded, and the appetite is 
encouraged and stimulated by the natural resources 
of the food. The French do not pound all the juice 
and sustenance out of their meats, nor do they fry 
them in grease, or bake them dry in the oven. Even 
the odds and ends, which economy ordains shall be 
utilized, are refreshed and made appetizing by a vari- 
ety of sauces or gravies, all founded on the wholesome 
bouillon or broth, the vade mecum of every French cui- 
sine, and all so simple in themselves that a child might 
undertake their manufacture. French cooking par- 
ticularly disdains deceit and dishonesty. It has no art 
for making good things bad, it simply asks for fresh 
meat, fowls, fish, vegetables, whatever the food may 
be, and while it makes many subterfuges in the interest 
of neatness, economy and variety, its greatest claim 
to healthfulness is in its utter scorn for impure or im- 
perfect materials. And so, while its variety affords 
a healthy stimulus to the appetite, its method of sery- 
ing one dish only at a time, even in the simplest meals, 
restrains the dreadful habit of fast eating, than whieh 
no more pernicious evil is wrought upon the diges- 
tion. And finally, it cooksits food so thoroughly, that 
the effort of assimilation by the stomach is reduced 
to a minimum by the previous operations of fire and 
water. 

Lastly, it is attractive in taste, and, ] may add, in 

form too. Many a well-tasting dish is destroyed as a 
relish by the slovenly manner in which it is served. 
The French system is to arrange food on the dishes, 
and not to dump it there at haphazard, and no dish 
is so humbie that it may not be improved in appear- 
ance by a little care. But this involves the large 
subject of serving dishes, while at present we are 
mainly concerned with the cooking, and all else sinks 
into insignificance as we approach the ultimate aim 
and purpose of all cooking—to make the food as pleas- 
ant to the taste as possible. Here, of course, all con- 
templation or conjecture ceases, and the palate steps 
in as the absolute judge of the merits or demerits of 
the food. It might have been cheap or dear, plain or 
rich, indigestible or wholesome, and it would have 
passed unnoticed, but if it offend the palate it be- 
comes an abomination at once. French cooking 
was founded on the principle that the palate is as 
capable and as deserving of cultivation as the eye or 
ear, and in al its methods and appurtenances it ap- 
peals to a refined and intelligent eater. Of course, it 
would be impossible to describe what impression it 
would make on a given number of palates, but it 
simply says, ‘*‘ Make yourself familiar with my meth- 
ods, and then depend upon me to give you what you 
require. My dishes have each and every one of them 
a distinct and specific taste of its own. I will pever 
tease you with the suspicion that they have all been 
cooked together in the same pot. Each variety of my 
soups. my fish, my entrés, my broils, my roasts and 
my desserts, is unmistable in its own identity, will 
taste like itself and like nothing else. My gravies, 
my sauces, my extracts, and my accessories of every 
kind, have each their own useand individuality. My 
variety comprises every singularity of flavor that has 
been found acceptable to men, and every combination 
of natural elements which have proved feasible and 
compatible. Only show a little intelligence in your 
wants, and I can fairly lavish food upon you.” 
Thus French cooking speaks in no uncertain veice 
to hungry humanity in general terms. At another 
time it will be instructive and more to the point to 
illustrate exactly how these principles of economy, 
health and pleasure, are to be carried into actual 
practice in each dish served in a French meal. 








THE 


Hittle Belle of Bloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
PEACE AND HAPPINESS. 

HOUGH often herself thus conquered and sub- 

dued in her contest with her grief, Mary contin- 
ued the struggle, and in the course of a few weeks 
both she and Sophronia recovered their usual happi- 
ness. Mary gave herself up wholly to the care of 
Georgie, and it was an endless source of delight to her 
to minister to his wants, and to watch the gradual 
development of his senses and his powers of observa- 
tion. She was charmed when she first found his eyes 
fixed somewhat steadily upon the white curtain, or 
upon a bright flame of the fire, and eagerly called 
Sophronia again and again to see. And when, a week 
or two after that time, sbe found that she could make 
his eyes follow slowly the movements of a sheet of 
white paper which she held before him, and waved 
gently to and fro, it threw her into a perfect ecstacy. 
She hugged and kissed the child with the most in- 
tense and loviug joy. 

As her health and happiness returned, her beauty 
returned with it, and she became more lovely than 
ever. Love creates beauty, it is said, and at any rate 
the warm affection which glowed in Mary’s heart 
toward her boy, and the kind and loving feeling 
which she cherished toward all around her, seemed 
to bloom upon ber cheek and brighten in her eyes, 
and to invest her whole person with a touching and 
indescribable charm. She became an object of love 





and admiration to all who knew her. 
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Mary expeuded her surplus means, as fast as she re- 
alized them, in beautifying the house and the grounds, 
without, however, changing essentially the original 
character and expression of the plan. She renewed 
the fences, and caused them and the house itself to 
be painted white, and she put green blinds to the 
windows. She made pretty little gates here and 
there where they were required. She planted shrub- 
bery round about the rocks and placed seats on all 
commanding positions upon them. She made new 
flights of steps leading from one terrace to another, 
and put up arches and trellises here and there, and 
trained up vines upon them to shade the seats and 
the gateways, and the doors and porches of the house. 
These works, which she planned and arranged en- 
tirely herself, were executed almost altogether by 
boys from the neighborhood, whom she employed for 
the purpose, and thus furnished a very considerable 
alleviation to the distress, to which their families 
would otherwise have been reduced. Her carpenter 
was a brother of Sophronia’s, who had learned in 
some degree the use of tools. His name was Rudolph. 
Mary had a shop fitted up for him in a back room of 
the house where there was u convenient place for a 
bench before a southern window. 

Rudolph was quite a sailor as well asa carpenter, and 
he was very fond of making excursions on the river, in 
the Little Belle, in company with the other boys and 
young men of the neighborhood. Mary kept the 
Little Belle in good order and always ready for use, 
in order to acommodate all who liked to sail in her. 
The Little Belle was a very swift sailor, and her form 
was so elegant and graceful, and the condition in re- 
spect to neatness of furnishing and appointments in 
which Mary caused her to be kept, was so complete, 
that she was greatly famed throughout all the region 
around, and parties, which often the young women 
of the neighborhood were invited to join, were contin- 
ually formed for afternoon or evening sailings. These 
excursions were sometimes made up the river, among 
the Highlands, and sometimes down into Haverstraw 
Bay, though their range was gradually much re- 
stricted in that direction, as the British brought their 
ships farther and farther up from the bay. 

In the meantime while all this peace and happiness 
reigned in the sunny little retreat which Mary’s spirit 
of contentment and love had created for her in the 
Highland valley, the gradual progress of the war was 
spreading anxiety, gloom and suffering almost all 
over the land. Troops of soldiers exhibiting all the 
marks of extreme hardship and suffering were met 
with continually passing to and fro. Towns and vil- 
lages were subject to perpetual alarms. Robberies 
and murders were multiplied. The Black Spook and 
his band continued their depredations, though they 
were feared only by the rich, or by those who might 
be supposed to have treasures of some kind concealed 
in their homes. Mary had no fear of them. 

“Tam not concerned about the Black Spook,”’ said 
Mary. “I can keep him away by spending all my 
surplus money in doing all the good I can among my 
neighbors.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
RESULTS OF A CRUISE. 

Ir happened one day that the Little Belle was 
making an excursion several miles up the river, into 
the heart of the Highlands. There was afresh west- 
erly breeze which carried the boat rapidly up, and 
was equally favorable for bringing ber down. The 
tide, too, early in the afternoon set up, and was to 
turn about the time the party would wish to come 
back, so that everything favored a longer excursion 
than such pleasure partiesin the Little Belle usually 
made. 

The party landed about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, on the shores of a deep bay, nearly opposite to 
West Point. Inthe neighborhood of this bay,in a 
house which occupied a commanding position on the 
shore, there was convened at that time a council Com- 
posed of officers belonging to the American army, to- 
gether with some influential civilians, to deliberate 
upon some plans of fortifications for the better pro- 
tection of the shores of the river in case the British 
ships should attempt tocomeup, Among these gen- 
tlemen was Edward Cameron. It was his house, in 
fact, in which the meeting was held. 

At length the deliberations of the council were 
closed, the maps and plans were rolled up, and the of- 
ficers and the other gentlemen assembled, prepared 
to take their departure. Their horses were ready in 
the yard, each one held by a groom, ready for their 
riders to mount. Cameron accompanied his guests 
out upon the piazza as they took their leave, and 
while standing there, exchanging the customary few 
last words of such occasions, his eye fell upon the 
“Little Belle’ lying under the shore in the bay be- 
low. She was drawn in at a picturesque place, where 
rocks and trees overhung the shore, and being com- 
pletely sheltered there from the wind, her sail had 
not beentaken down. There was something familiar 
to him, Cameron thought, in the appearance of the 
little vessel, but he paid no special attention to it, un- 
lil the last of his visitors had gone, his mind being oc- 
cupied while they remained, by his conversation 
With them. As soon, however, as the last officer had 
left, he turned aggin to look at the boat. A colored 
servant stood at the door, waiting, apparently, to see 
if Mr. Cameron had any orders. 


** Pinckney,” said Mr. Cameron, after looking at the 
boat a moment; “ bring me a spy-glass.” 

The colored man went into the house, and presently 
returned witb a spy-glass in his hand. 

Mr. Cameron took the glass, opened and adjusted it, 
and then fixed it upon the boat. He could just make 
out the words Little Belle upun the stern. 

* Pinckney,” said he, with his eye still at the glass, 
‘how far is it to where that boat lies, going round by 
the road?” 

** About a mile and a quarter, sir, I should judge,” 
said Pinckney. 

“Send me a horse,” said Cameron. 

Pinkney disappeared, andin a short period a groom 
came around from the stable yard leading a spirited 
black horse, saddled and bridled. Pinkney returned 
to the piazza almost at the same time, Mr. Cameron 
handed him the glass, took the horse from the hands 
of the groom, mounted him, and then having directed 
the groom to follow him with another horse, galloped 
away out of the yard. 

The road descended by a winding and circuitous 
course toward the shore of the bay, and Cameron's 
horse went on down the descent at the top of his 
speed. The sight of the Little Belle, which, he was 
confident, not only from the name but from the form 
and appearance of the craft, must be the very boat 
that he had known so well at Colonel Montcalm’s in 
former days, awakened in his mind the hope that 
through those who were now in possession of her he 
might possibly learn something of Mary Grayson. He 
had heard nothing from her that could be rehed on 
since the colonel’s letter, intimating, as Cameron un- 
derstood it, that she was about to be married. His 
mother, however, had soon after informed him of the 
expulsion of Colonel Montcalm and family from his 
house, and had told him that she understood that all 
the family went on board one of the ships with the 
intention of proceeding to England. Since then, al- 
though he had availed himself of every means in his 
power of seeking information, he had learned noth- 
ing. In tact,after the British took possession of New 
York, his direct communicatious with the town was 
almost wholly cut off. It was very seldom that he 
wrote or beard from even his mother, not only on 
account of the difficulty of transmitting letters to and 
fro, but also for fear of compromising her and bring- 
ing her into some trouble, by making it appear that 
she was in communication with the rebels. 

When he arrived at the point in the road opposite 
to the place where the boat was lying, he dismounted 
and deliverd the horse to his groom’s care. He then 
pushed his way through the woods to the shore. 

He found the party that had come up in the boat, 
scattered about on the rocks or sitting down under 
the trees, the various groups talking and laughing 
merrily together. They were all however suddenly 
sobered by Mr. Cameron’s appearance. 

“ Who commands this boat ?” said Cameron, looking 
around upon the company. 

The young men all began to look somewhat abashed 
at thissummons. They thought they were commit- 
ting a trespass of some sort, or had perhaps violated 
some military rules in landing at that spot, and no 
one seemed disposed to take the responsibility of 
acknowledging himself the leader of the party. In 
fact there was no leader in particular. 

“You, Rudolph,” said one of the young men, push- 
ing Rudolph forward, ‘*‘ you steered.” 

Thus urged, Rudolph rose and advanced a step or 
two toward Cameron, and waited for another ques- 
tion. 

‘This boat is named the Little Belle, is she not?” 

* Yes, sir,” said Rudolph. 

**Of Bloomingdale ?” asked Cameron. 

“Yes, sir,” said Rudolph; ‘there’s Bloomingdale 
on her stern. 

** Who does she belong to now?” he asked. 

“To Mr. Gormly,” said the boy. ‘That is she did 
belong to him, but he is dead. Now she belongs to 
his wife.” 

““Gormly?” said Cameron. “ Gormly? I remember 
that name. How long has he been dead ?” 

‘*More than a year,” said Rudolph. 

On further reflection, Cameron recollected having 
seen Gormly at New York, and afterward having 
heard him spoken of, in answer tosome of his enquir- 
ies about the Colonel’s family, as a business man with 
whom the Colonel was in some way connected. 

‘Was he a New York man ?” asked Cameron. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the boy. ‘‘ He came from New 
York, I think, in the first place.” 

**And where does his wife live now,” asked Cam- 
eron. 

‘‘Down the river here about ten or twelve miles,”’ 
said Rudolph, “ where she keeps this boat.”’ 

‘““Areyou going down there ?’”’ asked Cameron. 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy; ‘“‘we are going right 
away.” 

“Will you take me down with you?” asked Cam- 
eron. 

“Yes, sir,” said Rudolph, “I suppose so. If the rest 
are willing,” he added, looking around upon the com- 
pany. 

Nobody expressed any dissent. In fact, by this 
time the company had begun to be very favorably 
impressed with the stranger’s gentlemanly air and 
manner, and they were rather pleased with the pros- 
pect of having him for a fellow-passenger down the 





river. So Cameron went back to the road and sent 
the groom home witb the two horses, and then re- 





turning, he embarked on board the boat, and soon 
afterward set sail. Cameron took his place at the 
helm, and highly enjoyed the agreeable associations 
which were recalled to his mind by finding himself 
once more on board the Little Belle. .The breeze was 
fresb and fair a large part of the way, butit fell calm 
after sunset, which caused some delay, but at length 
the boat glided geutly into the barbor, and came up 
alongside the Pittle pier. 
(Yo be continued.) 


Our Poung folks. 


AN EASTER LILY. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts. 

~)\H! MAMMA, mamma, please come and see my 

calla; it has two buds!” 

At this the little mother put down the garment she 
was finishing, and crossed the room to the window 
where the calla stood, smiling at her daughter’s en- 
thusiasm, and suspecting that she was mistaken. But 
Marion was right. There, folded tight in their green 
wrappings. were two baby buds. The child danced 
about the room and clapped her hands. 

“T am so glad,” she said. ‘Only think, mamma 
dear, how my little slip has growu since aunty gave 
it to me on my eighth birthday.” 

“It is going to bloom for your tenth birthday,” said 
mamma. 

“lam afraid the blossoms will not last till that 
time. It is almost a month before my birthday.” 

The buds grow very slowly. The plaut has to make 
long slender stalks to hold its lilies upon, and that 
takes time, you see.”’ 

“Tam glad of that, because if I have a birthday 
party the calla will be the loveliest decoration I could 
have. You think I can have a party, don’t you, 
mamma?” 

“We wil', see what can be done,” said Mrs. Gray. 
* But you ‘oust go to school now or you will be late.” 

Marion lingered a moment by the beautiful, stately 
plant ; thyn she put on her pretty felt hat with the 
bright feather, and her trim cloak, and started off with 
a hop, skip and jump for school. Before she had got 
balf way there, Fanny Brown came running down 
the street to meet her. Fanny’s face was as eager as 
Marion’s, and it was plain that she had some news to 
tell. As soon as the girls were within speaking dis- 
tance one said: 

“*Oh, Marion, I—” and the other said, ** Oh, Fanny, 
I——” and then both burst into a hearty laugh. As 
soon as she could speak. Fanny said : 

“Tve got some news.” 

“1 s’pese I haven’t,” said-Marion, lof.ily. 

* Have you? What is it?’ 

“ My calla is going to have two blossoms, and maybe 
I shall have a party on my birthday. Now what’s 
your news?” 

* There’s a new scholar, and she’s got a dog.” 

‘““A dog! She can’t keep it in school.” 

No, she says he will go home when school begins, 
and then if her mother needs her, he will come after 
her—Jack is his name, and he knows most every- 
thing.” 

“That’s queer.”’ ‘What is the girl’s name, and 
where does she live?” 

“ Her name is Aun Holland, and she lives down in 
Fourth St. You see her mother has the rheumatism, 
and can’t help herself, and that is why shesends Jack 
after Ann. There’s the bell, you'll see her in a min- 
ute.” 

The children filed into school as usual, and the new 
girl took the seat assigned her. 

The children watched her but had no chauce to 
satisfy their curiosity. 

“We will talk with her at noon,” they thought, 
‘“‘and ask her about her dog.” 

But at eleven o’clock there was heard a scratching 
upon the door, and a short quick bark. 

** Please, ma’am,’’ said the new scholar, “It’s Jack 
come for me.” 

Then Ann burried out and the little folks all stared 
after her, and at each other. 

For over two weeks Ann went to school every day, 
and Jack called for her whenever she was needed at 
home. Then she was absent one day, two days, three 








days, and at last the teacher went to look after ber. 


‘* May I go with you?” begged Marion, as Miss Blan- 
chard was leaving the school house. 

“ Yes, if you think your mother would be willing.’’ 

Marion was sure she would, and so the two started 
on their errand. They were just entering Fourth St., 
when they met Annand Jack. Jack had a little bas- 
ket in his mouth, with a loaf of bread inside, and Ann 
carried a tin pail of milk. 

*“*We have missed you at school, and have come to 
look for you,” said Miss Blanchard. 

“Tam very glad, ma’am,’’ said Ann. ‘ Mother is 
very sick, and I don’t know what to do,” and here 
Ann began to sob. 

But she soon grew calm, and led the way to her 
home. 


What did Marion see there ?—Marion who had such. 


a pretty home and so many comforts. A bare room 
and: a pale, delicate, sweet-faced woman, leaning 
against the straw pillows of her poor bed. 

** Mother,” said Ann, as they went in, “ this is Miss 
Blanchard, and this is Marior Gray; they have come 
to look for me.” 
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The sick woman smiled—such a sweet smile it was, 
too. Marion thought the angels must look like that. 
The smile drew her right up to the bed. 

“Oh, I wish I could help you,” she said. ‘ Maybe 
I could stay with you sometimes, When Ann and Jack 
go out to do errands.” 

“Thank you, dear. Ishould be yery glad to have 
you come as often as you can,” 

“And Vil ask mamma to come; she takes care of 
sick folks so nice that they get well right off; papa 


*savs so.” 


At this Mrs. Holland smiled again, and Marion bent 
over and kissed her. ‘ 

Then Miss Blanchard began talking with Miss Hol- 
land about her sickness, and Marion chatted with 
Jack and Ann. 

‘He's one of the family,” said Ann, as Marion pat- 
ted Jack’s shaggy head. He was brother John’s dog. 
John was killed in the army, you see, and that is why 
we are so poor. Papa died before that, and poor 
mamma worked so hard that she got sick. Oh, I wish 
God had let John come back. Mamma says she was 
willing to give him to his country; but I think she 
needed him most.” 

While Aun talked, little Marion’s heart was getting 
fuller and fuller of pity, and suddenly something 
that her Sunday-school teacher had said caine into 
her mind. It was this: ‘*God expects us to help Him 
tuke care of all who are ueedy or in trouble.” 

‘*We must go now,” said Miss Blanchard; ** but we 
Then Marion kissed the sick 
woman again, kissed Ann and Jack, too, and they 
went away. 

*T wish I could do something for them,” said Mar- 
ion, as they were goiug down the long, narrow flight 
of stairs. 

“Well, that is very easy. Ask your mamma to let 
you go and sit with Mrs Holland to-morrow after 
scbool; and when you go take one of your little 
Dotty Dimple books for Ann. It will amuse her, and 
it will be a lesson in reading for her.” 

“T will. She’lllike Dotty, I know.” 

That night Marion talked a good deal about the 
sick woman with the sweet smile, and the good dog 
that belonged to the soldier boy who died for his 
country. Mrs. Gray was very much interested; and 
the pext dav wheu Marion started off with the 
Dotty book, she carried also a basketful of oranges, 
and jelly, and nice white bread, such as never comes 
out of a baker’s shop. 

The days went on very fast, and Marion's birthday 
was not far off. The lovely calla kept growing and 
growing. Tne delicate, slender stalks never stopped 
pushing up their pretty buds; and the buds unfolded 
alittle every day, showing more and more of the 
ivory white within. 

Marion hovered round her darling plant, looking 
in her scarlet dress, with her floating yellow curls, 
like a very large butterfly; but her mamma told her 
oue day that the buds were shy, and didn’t like to be 
touched, or looked at too much. So she turned away 
from them and began talking about the birthday 
party. 

“Tt will be lovelyif Ican havesome flowers from the 
florist’s for my purty,” she said. ‘“ And I want a new 
white dress; it will be pretty to wear all summer, 
you know. Why don't you say something, mamma?” 

“T wus thinking,” answered Mrs. Gray. 

“What about ?” 

“About Mis. Holland, and about those beautiful 
words of your teachers; can’t you repeat them to 
me ?” 

“God expects us to help him take care of all whoare 
needy or in trouble,” said Marion. 

“Aud Mrs. Holland is in need of a great deal of 
help,” said Mrs. Gray. She ought to have a better 
physician, and Dr, Allen must be paid before she 
makes a change. They need coal and provisions, and 
poor little Aun has nothing fit to wear to school.” 

*T know it, mamma; and I am so sorry for her. I 
do wish T could help ber.” 

** You can, darling, by denying yourself. Is there 
nothing that you can give up for her?” 

“Do you mean the party, mamma? I have planned 
so much about the party, | don’t see how I can give 
it up.” 

‘* Suppose you have your party at Ann’s?” 

“At Ann’s! Why, what do you mean?” 

“T have been thinking that it would be delightful 
for you, and a few, say eight or ten, of the girls you 
like best, to go to Ann’s on the evening of you birth- 
day, and each carry ber some useful present. You 
would all dress plainly, of course, and the money 
that you would save by giving up new dresses and 
rib»ous, and flowers and refreshments, would do a 
great deal for Aun and her mother. And, dear, I[ 
have been reckoning up for Easter Sunday,and when 
do you think it comes?” 

“JT don’t know.” 

* Just when you would like to have it—on your 
birthday ” 

* Oh, how lovely!” said Marion, kissing her mother 
half a dozen timesin her delight. ‘* My lilies will be 
Buster lilies! I do hope they will be wide open by 
that time.” ‘ 

Marion thought a great deal about her mother’s 
plun that night, and the next day she talked it over 
with her girl-friends. They in turn talked with their 
mothers, and the result was that before the week was 
out there were ten girls full of enthusiasm about the 
Easter party at the Hollands. 


will come again soon,” 





“Papa gives me a dollar a month for spending 
money,” said Kate Kennedy, swinging her pretty steel 
purse and looking very grave. ‘Ill get him to give 
me two dollars at once, and do without candy, and 
macaroons, and ice-cream for two months. Mamma 
says two dollars will buy a bushel of potatoes and a 
bushel of apples; and she says that the Emperor of 
Russia himself couldn’t have anything better to eat 
than roast apples and roast potatoes.” 

Some of the other girls planned to join savings with 
Kate and buy something for Ann, and perhaps help 
Mrs. Holland to pay her doctor. Mr. Gray said that 
from all he could hear, Mrs. Holland needed some 
more furniture, especially as she was going to have a 
party, and offered to send over the old lounge in the 
attic, if mamma would let her seamstress nake a new 
chintz cover for it. 

* The springs are good yet,” he said, “‘and the poor 
woman must be tired lying in one place, week in and 
week out.” 

“Oh, lam sure she will be delighted to lie by the 
window, sometimes,” said Marion. ‘ There is quitea 
nice view from there; you can see a little bit of the 
square, some grass, aud the tops of two or three elms, 
with the robins playing about.” 

And so the plans progressed, one growing out of 
another, as the children talked and worked. 

The girls met a Marion’s very often to consult Mrs. 
Gray. And they held their councils sitting at the 
foot of the lily. They all loved to watch its soft un- 
folding, aud from the dainty cups came, I doubt not, 
many sweet thoughts and suggestions of the Divine 
Maker. 

The new school suit was easily found without much 
expense. One girl gave a neat felt hat that was too 
sinall for her, another an outgrown merino dress, and 
another a pretty cloth jacket. New shoes and stock- 
ings were provided from the contribution box, as 
they called the money they had collected amovg 
themselves. The lounge was sent over a few days be- 
fore Easter, and Mrs Gray followed it, to explain to 
Mrs. Holland the wishes of the little girls. 

On the Sunday morning before Easter, When Marion 
awoke, her first thought was of the lily. She ran 
down stairs, gave one swift look at the plaut, and 
then called her mother. 

“They are open, mamma dear,” she said, hurrying 
to the dining-room, ‘Just wide open. Please come 
and look. Younever saw anything so beautiful.” 

“| wish I was going to have my party here,” she 
added, as they stood before the blossoms, ** for one 
reason.” 

** What is that, dear?’’ 

“Why, you see, 1 had made up my mind to have 
the calla at the party, and I shall feel lonesome to 
go away and leaveit.”’ 

“You can have it all thé same,” said her mother. 

*“* How ?’ 

‘Your papa will carry it over for you, and—”’ 

“Oh, mamma, I know what youmean. I see it allin 
your eyes. You want me to let Mrs. Holland have 
my lily for Easter.” 

**Tam sureit would make her very happy.” 

“Well, I will let it go,”’ said the child, after a little 
hesitation, looking longingly at the lovely flowers. 
She hasn’t anything, and I have so many beautiful 
things. And after ail, mamma dear, itis God’s flower, 
because he made it, and maybe he will be glad to have 
it carried to poor Mrs. Holland.” 

* Tam sure that he will be pleased. You know, dar- 
ling, that Christ's whole life was given to the poor, 
and we can best celebrate Easter by helping those 
whom he loves and pities.”’ 

It was an interesting procession that walked over 
to Mrs. Holland’s that Saturday afternoon. First, 
there was Mr. Gray with the refreshments—a huge 
market-basket full of biscuits, cold fowl, jelly, or- 
anges, tarts, fancy cakes, etc. Then followed the 
calla in the arms of a servant; then the group of 
girls, each one carrying some article of Ann’s new 
wardrobe; Marion bringing up the rear with a little 
purse of money held tightly in her hand. When they 
reached their destination, Jack,met them at the door, 
with a bark of delight. Ann wasthere in a moment 
with a radiant face. 

“Mother expects yon,” she said; ‘‘and she is better 
than she has been for a long time.” Then she caught 
sight of the lily and exclaimed while the tears 
rolled down her cheeks; ‘* Oh, are you really going to 
bring that here, for us? I uever saw anything so beau- 
tifvl; it must be like the flowers that the angels 
have.” 

And ali the evening poor Ann kept saying the very 
same thing in her heart: “I never saw anything so 
beautiful! I never saw anything so beautiful!” as the 
delicious supper was served, as the pretty and com- 
fortable garments were given to her, and as she saw 
her mother lying with such a peaceful smile upou her 
face, and her eyes fixed upon the lovely lily. 

And indeed it was all beautiful. The hearts of the 
little visitors were filled full of blessedness, and they 
went home ready for Easter, with the true prepara- 
tion of Christian deeds, 

The next day, when the churches of the great city 
were thronged with worshippers, and the altars were 
white with Easter lilies, litthke Ann and her sick 
mother, with their old bymn book between them, 
singing about the risen Lord, felt no longer desolate 
and alone. The Lord bad come to them in the hearts 
of his little ones, and there stood his lily, a visible 
token of his presence. 
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PUZZLES. 
POETICAL WORD SQUARE 
(One word ‘hidden in each line.) 
Please show me the shop, Edith, dear. 
Where Penelope Ray vot her lace: 
A carpet, ere sunset, | surely must buy 
For the rector’s house on the river Wye: 
* JED. ARTSON & Sons,’’—that’s the place! 
UNCLE WILL. 
ARTRONOMICAL ENIGMA, 
Il am composed of 48 letters. 

My 36, 12, 41, 27, 5, 22,48. is a dainty group in a fierce con- 
stellation. 

My 38, 30, 7, 24, 44, is a planet styled by the ancients the 
light bearer. 

My 3, 14, 27, 20,42, is’a magnificent constellation, to which 
Tennyscn alludes in his ** Locksley Hall.” 

My 11, 13, 29, 46, 28, 24, 25, is a constellation named after a 
beautiful creature which served the Muses 

My 4, 34, 45, 6, 2, 13, 21, is a shining red point near our south- 
ern horizon. 

My 29, 47, 39, 9, 26, 1, 41, 16,47, is a censtellation containing 
a well-known kitchen utensil. 

My 40, 15, 30. 7, is the glory and pride of our heavens. 

My 18, 19, 46, 31, 22, is the largest constellation in the 
heavens 

My 8, 30, 24, 1,31, 13, is what a beautiful star in the constel- 
lation Lyra proves to be when viewed through the telescope. 

My Hf, 83, 10, is a constellation which signifies * to thrust.” 

My 13, 37, 14,48, 19, isthe planet we know the most -of and 
love the best. 

My 17, 3, 12, 36, 19, 27. 42, is a const: ation which contains 
an object which Benjamin Franklin used for a scientific 
purpose. 

My 9, 7, 2B, 2, 15, 40, 41, 35, 6, is the pame of a mythologica 
maiden who was miraculously saved from a terrrible sea 
monster. 

My whole isa quotation from Milton. 

CHARADE. 
My first, a pronoun often used ; 
My last, a preposition. 
My whole, a bird that | have heard 
Is quite adept at fishin’. J.N. 
TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 
Arrange the following words into a verse of four lines, 
keeping the same number of words in each line: 
These the trifles are of worth, 
Recall all the daily mainsprings, things 
Scarce visible, whereof atter our 
Common lives, survives the trace. DE FoRREST. 
WORD SQUARE. : 

1. A flower. 2. A Greek bard. 3. Restraint. 4. A river in 
France. 5. In ancient architecture, large pilasters. ‘ 
CHARADE., 

My tirst is found in English lanes, 
Where ** Little Neli’’ oft strayed 
Dear * Little Nell!’ Who can forget 

That sweet and luckless maid! 
My second in a sacred story 
Forever hath a place 
My whole the pride and glory is 
Of all the Yankee race. 
BoB AND DOROTHY. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
European Cities. 

1. Transpose a Spanish city into precious stones. 2. A city 
in Portugal, to toil. 3. A city in France, the birthplace ot 
Virgil. 4. A city in Switzerland, an animal. 5. A Swiss city, 
to revenge. 6. An Italian city, past. 7. A city in the Ger- 
man empire, a fastener. 8 A Russian city, a bird. 

De FORREST. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 2. 

Chair Puzzle.— 
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Literary Enigma.- 
** Be it ours to meditate 
In these calm shades, thy milder majesty 
And to the beautiful order of thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives.” 
Floral Puzzle.—Trailing Arbutus. 
Anagrams of Painters and their Works.— 
Bierstadt. Yosemite. 
Haydon, Raising of Lazarus. 
Rosa Bonheur. Horse Fair. 
Landseer. The Stag at Bay. 
Raphael. Sistine Madonna. 
Turner. Tne Slave Ship’ 
Easy Word Square. ‘imo WIL 
TIOWE|L 
S|IWEE|T 
Just in time to tell you of it this week, comes Bert’s ad- 
dress. So I send to Herbert Vaughan Abbott, Cornwall 
Heights School, Cornwall, N. Y.,a beautifully illustrated 
book, entitled, ‘“Greek Hero-Stories,” by Barthold George 
Niebubr, transiated by Benjamin Hoppin, and I am very 
glad to know that at least one of my boys took pains to study 
up the ghost’s history. Just beside this book on my desk isa 
capital book for a girl and I do so want to send it toone of 
my nieces. I wish one of them had found out those ugly 
mistakes the types made in the anagrams week before last. 
But perhaps the writer was more to blame than the printer, 
for Iam sure some writing that comes to me is very hard to 
make out. I wish, dears, you would all look at your writing, 
and see if you would recognize euch letter by itself. Some 
h’s are just like b’s or li, and without the dot. Now, it just 
occurs to me that it would be a good plan to send the book to 
the girl who sends the plainest and neatest written letter to 





me before the 8th of May. Now try for it right away. Per- 
| haps if I hada very nice letter from a boy I might find another 
book for him. AUNT PATIENCE. 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 








COLGATE & CO’S 


Wedding March Bouquet. 


A delightful and appropriate Per- 
{ume for the Handkerchief. 

Our name and trade-mark on each 
bottle assures purchasers of SUPER- 
10R and UNIFORM” quality. 


COLGATE & 00., Perfumers, New York, 








1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


OF 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 & 7 Spring St., New York. 
before. These fine qualities 


seldom reach the intertor, 


be'.g sold only in large cities }nd among the very 

wealthy. Send for reduced price-list,and compare 

with other houses. 

Consumers’ 
P. O. Box 4236. 








supplied to consumers fe at 
prices lower than ever known 


Importing Tea Co., 
$ Church St., N. ¥ N. Y. Cc ity. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Send for Circu- 
lar about Knitting Silk. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 
469 Broadway, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Best quality Wash Blue. and most mo measure. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Pro 
233 North second St., 

—Choicest in the world—Importers’ prices 

,— Largest Company in America—staple 
*article— pleases coed teed ~Trade contin- 

ually tocreasing—Agents wan ed everywhere —best 
aT wit —don’t waste time —send for Circular. 
B/T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box 1287. 


NEW ROCHELLE AND CAROLINE,— 
IN ‘Two new RASPBERRIES. hardy as an oak, pro- 
ducing 500 bushels t the acre, three times as much 
as any other kind. 1,000,000 Strawberry Plants. 
RKhodvudendrons, Caimias, Azaleas, new Clematis. 
yrs Evergreens. Send for C atalogue. Ww. 8. 

CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. 
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And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


DRY GOODS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


MTH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y, 

















» THE NOVELTIES IN 
HATS AND "Se RING MILLINERY NOW OPEN, 





LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN 
OPERA AND 8PRING SHADES. 


WE LEAD IN 


Black Dress Silks 


AND 


Black Dress Coods. 





OUR PRICKS ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


roRmer NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY 
RY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. cane MAILED 


R.H. MACY & CO. 





SILKS. 


The unprecedented rapidity with which the 


EHRICH SILKS 


Have made thetr way to the favor of the Ladies of 
the entire country affords the most compiete proof 
of their intringic merit. These Silks are manufac- 
tured expressly for our House. are rich in justre, 
pure boiled, extra heavy, and warranted to wear. 
c®?” For every yard which fails to give 
perfect satisfaction, we return yard for 
yard, or refund the money. 4! 

Sample cards of these noted silks, showing 8 
varieties in black, and 12 in colors, sent free to 
any address on application. 

Ladies who wish to make their Spring purchases 
economically should subscribe to 


' ' oT ' ' 
Ehrichs Fashion Quarterly 
- anh ( L U ) 
U 
The best and cheapest Magazine of Fashion ever 
published. Only 50c. a year, or 15¢e. a number. 
“A trustworthy guide to making purchases by 
mail.’’"—(N.Y. Evening Post. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 FBighth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


B.RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


An Exhibition Comprising 


FIVE THOU SAND | 5.000) CASES (NOT SINGLE 
HATS, BUT CASES) OF 


LADIES’ MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Straw Bonnets 











AND 
ROUND HATS, 
OM LOW gl THK a QUALITIES 


MANUFACTURE! 
REPRESENTING ov ER 


850 NEW SHAPES, 


THEARS IS NOTHING LN THIS OR ANY OTHER 
ITY TO COMPARE WITH OUR STOCK. 


Prices are always Right. 


THIS WE KNOW! 


TO OUR STOCK OF 


TRIMMED ROUND HATS 


AND BONNETS, 
IMPORTED AND OF OUROWN MANUFAC- 
TURE. 


WE INVITE INSPECTION. 

SUIT DEPARTMENT 
SUIT DEI A t \ iN ' 
SMOIMPORTED FICHUS AT $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.50, 


$3. 
WORTH REALLY D UBLE THESE PRICES. 





150 FINE IMPORTED JACKETS, ALL COLORS, 
AT $5, $5 ee $7.50, $5.50. COST FROM 


$0 TO Hine TO IMPORT: 





LATEST NOVELTIES 
EVERY 


IN FINE pears OF 
DESCRIPTION 


BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 
WALKING SUITS, 
HOUSE COSTUMEs, 
IN ALL THE CHOICEST FABRICS. 


600 SUITS OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
$5.75, $4.75, $3, to $12. Bargains. 


CHILDREN’S SPRING SACQUES. 


OUR NEW 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


AND 


Price-List is Now Ready. 


IT CONTAINS NEARLY 280 PAGES OF CLOSE- 
LY WRITTEN MATTER, INTERSPERSED 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF ARTICLES FOR 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR, 8UCH AS 
HATs, SUITS, CLOAK8S, UNDERWEAR, SHOES, 
&e., &c.. WITH THE LOWEsT.NEW YORK 
PRICES ATTACHED TO EACH ITEM, 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, PER ANNUM. 

25 CTS. SINGLE COPIES, 15 CTS. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311. 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST 
Hygienic Undergarments. 


0 R E § § lllustrated Catalogue free. 





WITH COMFORT. 





ALICE FLETCHER & CO.,6 E. 14th 8t.,. N.Y. City. 





IOINSON DROS, & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCKS OF 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
GOODs, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS AND LACES, 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
PARASOL AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 
FANCY GOODs, KID GLOVES, &c., &c., 
AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE 
LATEST AND MO3T ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


JOHNSON BROS. & C0, 


No. 34 East 14th St., 
UNION insane 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
MILLINERY 


Among the Easter Attractions of this depart- 
ment, to which particular attenti 18 invited, 
are the “ METROPOL,” the “ DAISY,’ aod tne 
“ BUTTERFLY” sbapes » Dew this spring. and 
trimmed ip styles exclusively our own. Other 
shapes in splendid variety. andthe better grades 
ot CHIP. MILAN, LEGHOKN, PEDAL, PEARL, 
CANTON, and TAPE BRAIDs, etc., etc. 

AL&O. 
FLOWERS FEATHERS, ORNAMENTS, Plumes 
Pompons, Buca&ies, ete., ete.,in SELECT ASSORT- 
MENT. 


STRAW 


2 Bonnets and hats to order by recognized 
talent, in any shape or trimming desirea. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


OF 


Ladies’ & Children’s 


Underwear. 


Job ‘tot of CHEMISES, NIGHT-GOWNS, 
DRAWERS, offered at 74c., fully worth S1. 
Aiso, another live at $0c., fully worth 75c 
?” The garments bere offered are of the best 
material, welt made, handsomely trimmed, and 
are really worth one-third more than the price at 
which they are quoted, 


Our entire stock of Underwear was marked 
down on Friday, with a view toa speedy sale, and 
will be found, upon examination, for the grade of 
g0v00s8 exhibited, to be Kxceedingly Cheap. 

ALSC, 
Infant’s Pique Cloaks, 
$2.50. good value at $8. 


hand embrvuidered, 


vt?" Samples of piece goods, with pr ces distinct- 
ly marked, sent on application toacy part of the 
country. Special attention to orders by mail. 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, 


Grand, Chrystie and Forsyth St., 
NEW YORK. 


Jas, McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway & {ith St., 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY 


20 CASES 


PLAIN COLORED SILKS 


AND 


SATINS, 


Of the Very Latest Paris Shades. 


The Immense quantities of 


COLORED SILKS 
That have been recently disposed of in our 
Wholesa'e and Retail Departments enable us 
to present constantly fresh 


NEW GOODS 


And at the very lowest market prices. 








seer Bookstore 
in the World. 


33 Curious Old Books at your price 
Standard Books at our price. 
1 iz ag 4 =e hig Books = any 
pues. Gado No. EGGAT Bros., 
Beekman 8&t.. opp. Newt post Office, New York. 


W.&J. Sloane 


HAVE MARE 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


IN THE 


Axminster, 
Wilton, 


Brussels, 
Tapestly and [Doral 


CARPETINGS. 


Flotels, 


Institutions, 


PRICES OF* 


Churches, 
Public 


short 


Steam boats, 


furnished at 
and most 


notice, upon the 


reasonable terms, 


649,651,655 Broadway 


Metropolitan Elevated R.R., 
Station. 
N.Y. Elevated K.R., Houston Street Station. 


Bleecker Street 


CARPETS: 


Moquettes 


ew Spring styles. The Jargest 
stock and assortment ever of- 
fered at retail, consisting of 
ltons.Axminsters, Ve vets, Body 
pb Tapestry Brussels, Three -plys, 
Ingrains ana C .ttage Carpets, 
» just received of White Check 
Mattings, = and. 7 ancy Patterns, from Lie. per 


Oil Cloths and Riad ts a specialty, all widths. 
Lace Curtains fess varie.” 0°08" Me 
Prices lower than ever before 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
169-191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St. 


|< 


known. 


Special Attention to Mail Orders. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth 


Opening of Novelti in Silks, Suits Dress 
Goods, Ladies’ Underwear, Fancy Goyds, 
etc. Prices |. werthan ever before. Catalogues 
and samples sent free on application. 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 


KEYES, 


349 & 35! Sth Avenue. 


PAST BLACK 
Gingham Umbrellas, 


The “Columbia’’ Umbrellas, WM. A. DROWN 
& CO., Sole Manutacturers, are the oniy Um- 
brellas meeting in every particular the re- 
quirements of a thoroughly good article at 
mode rate price. They are of fine, soft ging- 
ham, and being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR, 
will not soil the most delicate garments by 
dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the 
country. 

None genuine unless stamped on handle 


at 
Drown & Co., Makers, Fast Color.” 
WARBEROOMS, & 
498 & 500 Broadway, New York, 
246 Market St., Philadelphia. 


>| 








Ave,, New York 











. aT 
an EF 








MARK. 


MAILED FREE OF CHARCE, 


by the leading Dry-Goods House of Brooklyn, 
- Y¥., an elegantly Lliustrated Catalogue, contain- 
Ing yop inforwation pertaining to the coming 
arr ng and Summer Fashions, Address: 
AIL ge 
CH3L ER ABRAHAM & CO., 





Fulton & Washington Sts.. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 
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Editorial Department. -— Letters for 
this department, &nd manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough pestage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
sts mps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Kemit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


BosTtON OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Ridley’s Opening. 

The Christian Union omitted last week to 
make mention of the spring opening at 
Ridley’s. This was unusually successful this 
year, and great throngs of people visited the 
large establishment to admire the variety, the 
excellence and the quality of the goods ex- 
hibited. Tue display of millinery goods was 
especially worthy of notice, as every thing in 
that line was multiplied in all colors and ma- 
terials, illustrating the current styles. The 
millinery department of this house is the lar- 
gest in the city. It was handsomely orna- 
mented with flowers and other attractive 
adornments — baskets, pots, and jardinieres 
tiled with natural flowers being scattered in 
profusion in the show-rooms, which looked 
like a garden. Onthe third floor of the im- 
mense estabiishment was the display of ladies’ 
and children’s suits in all sizes and grades of 
material and prices. To give an idea of 
the business being done in this one depart- 
ment, it may be mentioned that there are 2,500 
ladies’ misses’ and children’s suits sold in it 
weekly. Like most of the spring openings, 
Ridley has a large line of American costumes. 
His selection of Parisian costumes is rare and 
beautiful. His popular business is established 
on low prices and the cash system. It is 
worthy of patronage in future by reason of 
the satisfaction it has given its patrons in the 
past. 


New Carpet Establishment,—Messrs. 
J. & J. Dobson, proprietors of one of the 
largest carpet manufactories in this country, 
have recently opened an immense wholesale 
end retail carpet estabhsnment at Nos. 40 and 
42 West I4th St., New York City. This new 
store, covering a space of 50x208 feet, with five 
floors, is wholly occupiei by them in the car- 
pet business, and here may be found all the 
various productions usually to be met with, 
besides much that is exclusive to the firm. 
A large part of the goods, both Axminsters, 
Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestries, Three-plys and 
Ingrains exhibited are of thcir own manu- 
facture, but they also have on view a fine 
assortment of importations from the leading 
foreign factories. The business is conducted 
upon the idea of selling direct to the con- 
sumer goods of the firm’s own make at prices 
as lowas possible, so that the former may 
thus save the commissions, which, under 
the existing general system, usually go to 
middiemen. The general management of the 
establishment has been entrusted to a gentle- 
man who has for many years been in charge 
as foreign buyer for the carpet department 
of A. T. Stewart & Co. With the large capital 
in the business, and the well-known charac- 
ter and ability of the firm, and the ex- 
cellence of the arrangements, there is no 
doubt that the business of this firm will be an 
increasing and profitable one. If for no 
other reason than to examine the beautiful 
store one would be repaid for making a visit 


Wanamaker’s Clothing House. 

There are some business houses in this coun- 
try that have more than a local reputation, 
whose fame indeed goes out all over the land, 
and who count their customers in every vil- 
lage and town. Prominent among these is 
the great dry-goods and outfitting depot of 
Jobo Wanamaker, in Philadelphia, upon the 
opening of which, three years ago, it will be 
remembered, seventy thousand people attend- 
ed. This immense warehouse is in Thirteenth 
Street, extending from Chestnut to Market, 
and furnishes facilities for the purchase of 
every variety of dry-goods and clothing. Its 
stock inciudes silks, dress goods, shawls, ho- 
siery, underwear, gloves, ribbons, ladies’ 
suits, men’s clothing, shoes, bats, linens, silver 
and china ware, stationery, &c., &. One 
must be very exacting who cangpot here sup- 
ply all his ordinary wants. An important 





feature of this great Emporium, and ono! Keyes, 349-351 Eight Avenue, N. Y., have 
which Mr. Wanamaker has most successfully just opened their new line of novelties in 


perfected, is the mail department for aamples silks, summer suits and dress goods. 
and supplies. At whatever distance custom- | 


ers live they may send for samples and order 


goods with the full assurance that their wishes | 


will be met and their taste gratified. Special 
pains are taken with orders thus received, 
with a view to the customer’s satisfaction and 
to enable him to make his purchase; as easily 
a thousand miles away as though he were 
dealing personally at the store. This depart- 
ment has been enlarged and refitted Curing 
the past season to accommodate its constantly 
increasing business. 


Messrs. Warren Ward & Co. 

It is not so long since it was difficult to ob- 
tain atany furniture dealers anything but the 
most orthodox and ungainly patterns of furni- 
fure. It was Clarence Cook, we believe, who 
tirst complained of this in his ** House Beauti 
ful,’ and referred to the necessity of having 
unique, peculiar patterns made to order by 
carpenters or cabinet makers. Since an im- 
proved taste bas grown up in the community, 
the large furniture dealers have seen the 
necessity of adapting their goods throughout 
to the public requirements, and hence we find 
in such catalogues as that which is issued by 
Messrs. Warren Ward & Co. designs of furni- 
ture which are at the same time elegant in out- 
line, tasteful in design and comformable to 
the prevalent educated notions of which such 
articles should be. There are given samples 
of the Queen Anne and Eastlake styles either 
adapting the most angular shapes or present- 
ing them in such modified form as to suit 
both the ideas of customers who are not pre- 
pared as yet to accept the extreme views of 
the new school. In Messrs. Ward & Co’s ware- 
rooms, No. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner of 
Crosby, N. Y., visitors will find a large and 
varied assortment of goods of such styles and 
such prices as will suit any taste and any 
purse. The Messrs. Ward & Co. also devote their 
attention to the finishing of banks, offices, 
stores and public buildings with partitions, 
wainscotings, desks, tables, bookcases, and so 
forth, of hard woods. Theyare also prepared 
to furnish vestibule doors, mantels, wain- 
scoting and other interior work required in 
finishing private residences cOmplete from 
the builders 


PURE PAINTS, 


Messrs. Wadsworth, Martinez and Longman, 
No. 207 Pearl Street, New York, are manufac- 
turers of prepared paints, in the composition 
of which they claim that no chemical mater- 
ial enters. These paints are fully prepared 
for immediate use. The addition of vil is not 
requisite, since in the preparation such ma- 
terials are combined as prevent separation or 
sediment. By this means it is claimed that 
the paint is retained in its original freshness 
and beauty, and that more surface can be cov- 
ered than with any otber paints now in the 
market, and also that it possesses greater dur- 
ability. It is estimated that one gallon of 
this prepared paint will cover two bundred 
and twenty-four square feet of wood surface 
withtwo coats A/il sales are made by the firm 
with this guarantee: If, on completion, it is 
not satisfactory when these paints are used, 
the surface will be repainted at the expense 
of the firm, with white lead or other paints as 
the property owner may select. Messrs. Wads- 
worth, Martinez and Longman furnish a 
bandsome card, showing a sample of the var- 
ious shades and colors, by means of which in- 
tending purchasers may select the precise 
hues which they desire to use, and unhesitat- 
ingly order the goods though living at a dis- 
tance. 

The Fifty Cent Shirt, 

a sample of which has been shown to us, is 
advertised by the Long Island Shirt Co., 355 
Fultou St., Brooklyn, N. Y. These shirts are 
made at the extremely low price of $6 per 
dozen. in consequence, as the firm announces, 
of having concluded large contracis for shirt- 
ing muslin at extremely low prices, and being 
also enabled by improved machinery; to 
make them ata figure which seems almost 
incredible. The company undertakes to send 
free to all ayplicants, catalogues and price- 
lists of their shirts, underwear, and gentle- 
men's furnishing goods generally, so that 
residents out of town may order by mail. It 
is of course to be expected that shirts at this 
iow price are not as fine as shirts sold for $3 
a piece; but it also should be said that they 
are well worth the advertised price of fifty 
cents. 


The Greatest Show on Earth. 

Barnum’s Greatest Sbow on Earth is now on 
exhibition at the American Institute Build- 
ing, Third Avenue and Sixty-third Street. To 
his menagerie Mr. Barnum has added a num- 
ber of elephants,making fifteen in all; several 
white camels—a novelty in this country—and 
other curiosities too numerous to mention, 
and so attractive that,beyond doubt, his show 
will be thronged for as long a time as he 
chooses to stay in this vicinity. Mr. Barnum’s 
exhibition needs no endorsement—it speaks 
for itself—but for all that it is a pleasure to re- 
commend itas a place of wholesome amuse- 
ment and sound instruction. 





This 
well-known store is always at the front both 
in regard to the styles of their goods and in 
regard to the cheapness of, the article offered. 
Its success of the past years is sufficient guar- 
antee that it will still retain its popularity, 
and there is no doubt but that their spring 
trade will be larger this season than ever be- 
fore. The firm is one that is entirely trust- 
worthy, and all orders which are sent by mail 
will be promptly and satisfactorily filled. 





Insurance Hotes. 


—Mr. W. Freeman, secretary’and treasurer 
ofthe Home Fire Company of New Jersey, 
has accepted the position of general agent of 
the Norwich Union Fire Insurance Company 
of Norwich, England. 

—The action of Receiver Pierson, of the 
North American Life, in making arrests of 
certain Directors of the Widows and Orphans 
Life Company, has been endorsed by the 
Court of Appeals. Therefore, Mr. Freeman, 
of the Globe Life, is likely to be seeking bail 
again. 

—The Home Insurance Company of New- 
ark, New Jersey, has decided to retire from 
business, owing, it is said, to the costliness of 
procuring risks and the low rate of pre- 
miums which renders profit almost impossi- 
ble. The Home Fire of New Jersey was or- 
ganized in 1869, and its assets amount to about 
$260,000. The Company dida fair business in 
1878 and improved its financial condition. Its 
surplus over all liabilities at the close of 1877 
was $2,151. In January last the surplus 
amounted to $9,858. The Board of Directors 
have concluded to reinsure their risks in the 
Queen’s Insurance Company, of Liverpool. 

—Considerable astonishment is expressed 
at the noh-action of the so-called * Tariff As- 
sociation "’ in the matter of fixing a uniform 
rate for oremiums on risks in this State. The 
great urgency of an agreement has been re- 
peatedly expressed by the representatives of 
the various fire companies. A committee was 
uppointed to prepare a schedule of rates, and 
although this committee has had the matter 
in band more than a month, no agreement 
has been reached. The interests of the com- 
panies are diverse, and by many it is thought 
impossible to present a schedule which all 
cap agree to. One great difficulty is found in 
satisfying the managers of small companies. 
lf the premium rate is the same in all com- 
panies, the public would, of course, prefer 
insuring in the large and strong institutions, 
and the smal! corporations would be able to 
secure but a small share of the business. In 
England the large companies have an ar- 
rangement by which they take a big risk and 
divide up with the smaller institutions. This 
is satisfactory there. In this country, how- 
ever, the idea is not regarded with favor, for 
it makes the big corporations the agents of 
the smaller. They are compelled to catch the 
fish and then divide with those who have done 
nothing. 

Chancellor Runyon. of New Jersey, ren- 
dered a very important decision last week— 
that is, very important if it should be sus- 
tained—in regard to the defunct New Jersey 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. The great 
difficulty in settling up the affairs of all the 
life companies now in the hands of receivers 
has been the question of death claims— 
whether these should have preference over 
other claims. By many it has been argued 
that death claims filed before a company is in 
bankruptcy, sbould be paid in full. In the 
case of the Security Life of New York a test 
case was arranged and this went to the Court 
of Appeals. That court decided that no gene- 
ral decision could be made, and that each 
claimant must contest his case in the courts, 
and each would receive the consideration it de- 
served. Tne consequence has been that the re- 
ceiver is left in an uncertain frame of mind, 
and is unwilling to pay a dividend to any class 
of claimants. Chancellor Runyon has decided 
in favor of those who have death claims, giv- 
ing those the preference. In the course of a 
long decision he says: 

“It is clear that under the charter if tnere 
were just claims for losses of agreater amount 
than the company had found on hand to pay, 
the policy holders, all of whom were mem- 
bersy would have been resp: ctively liable to 
pay a ratable proportion of the deficiency ac- 
cording to the amount of their respective in- 
surances, not exceeding, however, the 
amount of their respective premium notes, 
and that the paymeat could have been en- 
forced by suit. * * * It isa necessarg con- 
sequence of the argument in behalf of the 
holders of policies which were not due that 
if by reason of unusual mortality the losses of 
a mutual company should at any time become 
so great that it would appear that after pay- 
ment of the losses there would not remain 
sufficient assets to secure to th® survivors the 
full payment of their policies when they 
should mature, the losses should none of them 
be paid, but the company should at once go 
into liquidation for the benefit of all the pol 
icy-holders. That proposition, if maintained, 
would obviously put an end tothe business of 
mutual insurance.’ 








This latter proposition is absurd, as will oc- 
cur to any person who has any knowledge of 
the method and experience of life companies, 
The general opinion among prominent law- 
yers and judges in New York is that a bank- 
ropt life insurance company is no- different 
from any bankrupt institution or individual. 
Against the bankrupt there are so many cred- 
tors all with equal rights,and equity demands 
that each individual be paid a proportionate 
amount of his claim. There can be no justice 
in paying one claimant one hundred per cent. 
and anotlrer perhaps but ten per cent. of his 
claim. For instance, if the death claims 
against the New Jersey Mutual were paid in 
full, there would not be a cent left for any of 
the other pclicy-holders, many of whom have 
paid large sums into the company for life and 
endowment policies. An appeal will be taken 
from the Chancellor’s decision. 





financial. 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, April 7, to Saturday, 
April 12. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 


5s. funded, 1881. Fr... 
5s, funded, 1881, v... 105 


* Ex-diviaend. 


Bids for State oe 


Alabama, Class A.. 49 
Ark. =. Fe "99. 1900. 3 
8 


wzz27 “22222 
SHAM AS AAA 
$35 zz, 





do CRBS. 
do 6s, ii & "9A KU 


7 
0 DD-f. dds. 
10496 Teun. 6s. _ - We8.. 
. 6 | Tenn. 68, D 
% isis Tenn. 6s, n. ed b 
++» HO | Va. 6s, old 
10534 
o-00 
eo 122 
93.... 123 
Me. 4 
83-5.. 106 | D. of C. 3, 65s, R 
Foreign Exchange.— 


London orime bankers, 


ZZZ2ER 
Mgrs; 

gee 
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== 
eee 
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2° 


ZzzAAZZzZZ 


Matii ty 


2 


days. 
4.86@ 1.864 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending April 12, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week. 15.58! pkgs. 
Exports were there were increased receipts 
of new make and with Good Friday reckoned as 
about a half holiday, there was du!!l business and 
lower price,closing at 25cts. for the top for fine fresh 
Western or State Creameries, and say 18 to 20cts. 
for close selections of fancy fresn dairy tubs, and 
say 15 to 18cts for roand luts of good to choice new 
butter. We quote: Fancy fresh Western or State 
cieamer# %5cts. Fancy fresh dairy tubs selected 
18 to 22cts. Choice fresh new lines 15 to lscts 
Poor to common new 6 to 12cts. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 11,888 
pkgs. Exports, The market is lower 
than at any time since the spring of ‘861. Fine 
stock cheese were sold this week at 6cts.and low 
grade skims are comparatively worthless. It be- 
gins to be apparent that the price of skim cheese 
bas gone so low asto stop its make. Acrop of 
butter and also acrop of cheese from one crop of 
milk wasin harmony with the “Greenback Era’”’ 
as was also the “ Tallow Butter” wh:ch then came 
in fashion—but skimmed cheese cannot be success- 
fully worked with even one leg of the country 
standing on a specie base—and for real money, 
real value begins to be expected. Therefore 
skimmed cheese do not now pay to make. The 
cost for? pounds is as follows: 100 Ibs. of skim 
milk 20cts., making up 100 lbs. milk and furnishing, 
Tcts. Boxes, transportation, shirnkage of weights, 
commission, centon 7 Ib. cheese 7cts. Making the 
totai cost of 71bs. of skim cheese as sold in New 
York at least 34cts., or about Scts. per pound. The 
cost of this 100 lbs. of skim milk out of which this 
7 lbs. of skim cheese is made is estimated at 20cts 
or about 2-6ths of one cent per quart, this being 
its reckoned value to feed back to stock even at 
the present low price for meat product, Thou- 
sands of skims have been solid in this market this 
year at from 1 to 3cts., thus cheating the dairy out 
of about half their cost and their further make 
bids fairin great part to be abandoned. Fancy 
September and October, 7@8c.; half skims, 
2%@5c. We quote soand, so.id, fui! cream, earliest 
s@7c.; skims and unmerchantable, 1@2c. 

Eggs.—The market was steady all the week 
closing at lécts. 

Beans.—We quote: Marrows, per bush., 62 Ibs., 
$1.25@$1.40; mediums, per bush., 62 1bs., $1. 20@$1.35. 

Dried Apples.— Prime New York State, 
shoed, 4%@5c,; prime New York and Ohio State, 
quarters, 34@4}<c. ; evaporated fruit, 8@12c. 

Dressed Calves, per !b., 4@7c. 

Live Poultry.—Old roosters, 6@8c.; fowls, 13 
@lsc.; turkeys, 16@17¢c. ; ducks, per pair, 656@85c. 


3 dave. 
4.57 46 @4.87 & 
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PHENI COMPANY 


oF BROOKLYN. dial 

CES: New York, Western Union Tel. 

rr Building, Ereanwar, cor. Dey St- 
1s d 14 Court 
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STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1879. 


B ar’ $1,023,700. 

J d States onds, par 

om © $1,075,413 00 
ou 

















218,750 00 
76,375 00 
448,962 06 
on ‘. Bank and Office........... 474,070 95 
Real Estate, unincumbered 256,590 00 
Premiums in course of Collection...... 92,265 64 
Interest ACCrued.............sccsccesecce 13,473 97 
Salvages, Reinsurance, Claims, Wreck- , 
ing APparatus, CtC..........eceeeeee one 79,843 54 
2,735,654 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for Re-insurance...........++++ 8798, = ” 
Reserve for all Unpatd Loss Claims.... 197 
All ee Liab oe 0 6kde00ascnesoncesonce 9, Yo +H 
IV SE a reSrer 1.600.000 00 
NET 8U RPL ib astcisuapenes sbsacéenens 731,322 36 
$2,735,664 16 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President, 
PHILANDER SHAW, 
v ice-Pres’ t and Sec’ A 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company | 


New Yorks, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist January, 1878, to 


Bist December, 1878.............4. $4,009,309 47 
Premiuws on Policies not marked = we 
off 1st January, 1878....... kindness 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 83 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Promiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878, to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the ——_ 
same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of “_—. — 
miums and 
Expenses. .. . $859,960 58 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


RE ee eee 10,086,758 00 
Loans secured by Stoc ks, and other- 

WED cc ccccvcesepacsages cecccecese 704,200 00 
Real Estate and mre due the 

Company, estimated at........... 619,034 50 


Premium Notes & Bills aicinchie. 1,529,259 74 
OO Ferre 381,210 92 


Total Amount of Assets.... . $13,320,463 16 16 


Six per cent. interest cn the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date allinterest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
——=——— 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmunp W. CorRLigs, 


7. D. Jonzs, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W.H. H. Moore, Joun E.vLiorr, 
Lewis CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
CHARLES H. RussELL, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
JAMES Luw, Cwartrs H. MARSHALL, 
Davip Lang, GeorGeE W. Lane, 
Gorpon W. BurneAM, Rosert L. STuART, 
Francis SKIppy, James G. DeForest, 
Wa. Stvurais, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
Jostan A, Low, WiLuiiamM Bryce, 
WituiaM, E Dopae, WiLumaM H. Foae, 
RoyvaL PHELPs, Peter V. Kina, 
Tuomas F, Younas, Tuos. B. CopprNoTon, 
C. A, Hann, Horace K. THurBer, 
Joun D. HEWLett, A. A. Raven, 
Wits H. WEBB, WrirLuiaM DeGroot, 
Cuaries P. BuRDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres 


PATENTS 


uit connection with the publication of the Scten- 
ific American, we contin ue to act as Solicitors for 
Patents Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights etc. 
fk... the United States, Canada, Cuba, England, 
prance . Germany, etc. in this line of — we 
ave had thirty-four years’ experien 
ac.atvents obtained through us are noticed “in the 
‘ entific American. This large and splendidly illus- 
) ar weekly paper shows the current progress of 
cien ce, is very interesting, and bas an ———- 
circulation. Subscriptions $3. - a 
single copies 10 cents. Sold at all Wook shores ant and 


»lan an I Obtain a Patent? The quickest and 
a: way to obtain a satisfactory answer, without 
teense, is to write to us (Munn & Co.), describing 
qhe in invent i tog. with a emall sketch. All we need ts 
are thee 1 ecessa =e ta selena Be “this ad a 
ry instruct e 

we mike te y ons. or this advice 

also send free our Hand Book about the 
Patent Ua ws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their 
Mf anak an@ how procured, with hints for procuring 
Pubin 288 on inventions. Address 7 N & CO.. 
ioe Terr def the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 


W. L. Hayven, Teacher of Guitar, Fl 
Saas = Pat. eaees Be ae 
er in Musical Instruments, Music. 
Strings. Catal hosoe 


ogues free. 120 Tremont St. 




















v ’ 
> . . 
: , L 
have recelved the greatest number of unques- 


tionably reliable endorsements that any ext rnal 
emedy ever received from physicians,drugzgists, 
he press and the public. All praise them as a 
great improvement on the ordinary porous plas 
ters and all other external remedies, For 


LAME AND WEAK BACK, Sciatica, 


Lumbago, Rheumatism, Kidney Disease, 


















Neglected Coughs, and all Local Ache 






nd Pains, they are the best known remedy. 
Ask any one who has used them, or any good 
physician and he will confirm the above state- 
ments.® Sold by all Drug Price 25 cents, 








on their merits,as recommended by 

Tone patieat to anotser, Moore's 

Simpl ey have become the most 

ypu'lar medicine of the day for 

Chills and ‘ai "Malari ial Diseases. Sold by 

Druggists. 50 for 50 cents (50-1 50). See pamphlet 

‘Dr Moore on Malaria,” sent free on avplica- 

tion, aC ortlandt Street, New York. Mention this 
paper. Trial box Free to any Minister. 





An Elegant Gift Book. Golden Thoughts on 


MOTHER, aeaves: 


HEAVEN. 


In Prose and Poetry, by over 300 Distinguish- 
ed Authors from both sides of the Atlantic. 
introduo tion 
} y Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
| If you are a Parent, get it: if you havea 
! —— get it: if you are bound for Heaven, get 
t; it will cheer and help A ol on the way. 
Elegant paper and wre llustrated. $2.75; 
Full Morocco, $4.50. Agents wanted, If 
there is no agent in your town, copies will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price. E. B. TREAT, 
} Publisher, 805 Broadway, New York. 


Delluc’ S 








To Preserve your Teeth 
ONLY 







ay, Preparations 
s, ©, Biscotine, 
a a (Infant’s Food.) 
we 2 §.P. Hair Tonic 


+ SRE © Toilet Waters, 


By OTH WAS & Sachets D'Iris, 
7 SEMEL NA z Ebxir of Calisaya, 
z & Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough 


SOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, &c., &¢. 





(LIQUID.) 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys- 


ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 


Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. 
Horsford, late Professor in Harvard University. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion in 

high medical authority of the value of phosphoric 

acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 
the public which seems to so happily meet the 
general want as this. 

It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the 
taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water 
and sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manfrs. 

Physicians desiring to test it will be farnished a 
bottle free of expense, except expre:s charges. 

Manufaeturei by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, R.I 


EAR DISEASES! 


Shoemaker’s Book on PATARI and 
Becks of the Ear and 
| there roper treatment, espe- ATAR H 
} cially Rann ing Ear. How to get immediate relief 
from of these di .and asure, 
ee ne and pe ermanent cure. A book every 
| family should have, Sent free to all, . Address 
Dr.C. E.SHOEMAKER,AuralSurgeon, Reading,Pa Pa 





















By promptly using this remedy Conau 
and bealth established. ASK FOR BARRENS OIL, a 
ure and ore a ipa in its effects. We — 
Baker's 1 with Phosphate of 
—— and Wild Cherry. 
° Extract of Malt. 


Bold by Dreggiae. INO. ¢. BAKER 4 CO., Philadelphia. 








FLOWERS, SEEDS, «&c. | 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in | 
the > Christian Union. =| 

| 
| 


SHARPLESS’ STRAWBERRY. 


' The Largest, Best Flavored and Most productive. | 
Berries grow witb ordinary culture 6 to i2 inches 
round. 40-page Cutaleogue ot GREEN-HOUSE | 
PLANTS a SMALL FRUITS free; with colored 
plate of —_ “i 10 cta. a .L. DILLON, 
Bloomsburg. {M n this paper.| 
BEAUTIFU L “FLORAL PLANTS BY MAIL | 


ae 


“gp a> rs Sun 


t4 Mail Our Selection. 


ses, 12 Varieties 
srbenas, 24 Varieties, . 
t Plants. 20 Varieties, 
¢ aru ati ms, 12 Varieties, 
3, 12 Varieties . 
s, flowering bulbs, 
sf we pring bulbe or 
: of the above » for 
erns, Different Sorta, 
3 conias 














Varieties of Hardy and Tender 
; Flower See 
225 | hoice Varieties of Bi nnial and Per- 
— 1 Flower Seeds 
of the abo ve liections f - 
The Sate anle ve Col hg Th nthe W. 
tal s, 16 Green Hor 
Safe arrivs iT Gu aranieed nt Satitactin mn gi 
ull cases P. Critchell, | 
197 We est ri st., Cincinnati,’O. 
Quality Unsurpassed, 


eae 
Fi “J 
5 


BY 


A GREENHOUSE AT YOUR DOOR. 


ROCHESTER 








NURSERIES 


4 GOOD WATER 





Hardy Trees, Shrubs, ines and Piants, per 
dozen, 100 and 1,000. Frne Roses a Specia ty. 
New Spring PRICE-LIST now ready, and se 
FREE to all applicants. ORNAMENT. AL 
CATALOGUE (Illustrated) 10 cents. FRUIT 
CATALOGUE 6 cts. Both free to customers. 
Fine, thrifty stock and low prices. 

Address, W.S. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 





THE 1879 


| 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER. ~ 
| 

This machine | © 
embraces al! the 
advantages of a 
light and dura- 
ble LawnMower. 
Points of superi- | 
ority claimed: | 
Lightnese com- 
bined with 
strength in con- 
struction; easi- | 
: ness of adjust- 

. ment; easiness 
in securing and adjusting the han#le; the leaat 
liability to obstruction from clogging, either in | 
short or(foralawn mower) high grass ee 
or easiness of running whilst being worked; i 
attractive appearance. Every machine warrant he 
Address 


LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 


1879. 


“ne PHILADELPHIA’ 















SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 

The complete victory and highest awards at the 
exhaustive Field Trial at the Paris Worid’s Exhib- 
ition in 1878, together with those at the great hun- 
dred-day trial at the Centennia! in 1876, prove that 
these machines fully maintain their reputation as 
the best Lawn Mower yet made. Do not buy! 
worthless imitations, when the genuine can be | 
had for the same money. | 
CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE 

Patentees and Manufacturers, | 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Senda for Descriptive Catalogue, with Prices. 


COOLEY CREAMER 


Supersedes large and 
—_ pans for setting 
milk. 





It requires no milk 
room. It requires ca- 
pew. for one milk- 

ng only 

Eopure air, dust or | 
flies cannot reach | 
milk set in it. 

It makes more but- 
ter, because it raises | 
all of the cream, and | 
the quantity is never | 
lessened by unfavor- 

able weather. 

It requires tees labor | 


It makes better butter. 
It is cheaper. | 

Butter made by this process took the HIGHEST | 
AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FATR—| 
= brings the highest price in ati the great mar- | 
ets. | 
G2” Send stamp fur the DAIRYMAN to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., | 


BELLOWS FALLS, Vt. 


BUY BARGAINS! 


FOR INVESTMENT OR U3kK! 
On route of Texas and Pacific Railroad, of 4,000 
tracts of jand, selected in 1852—a region most pro- 
gressive, whose elevation defies yellow fever, and 
not surpassed for its coals, climate, health, grow- 
ing of cereals one stock, of 
8. GRAHAM, Graham Texas. 








Cut this out on referemes. 
Send address for circular. 





| above St. 
| J. WF, 328 Pearl %.. New Vor’ 











OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
m@ For sale by tae WINONA & ST. PETER R.R. 00., 
At from @2 © @6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North 
West, and are equally well adapted to the growth of 
other grain, vegetables, etc. he climate is unsur- 
passed for bealthfulness 
4 They are Free from Incumbrance, 
" —. Book, Maps, etc., contatning full information, 
en. 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Gen'l Offices C. & N.W. R’y Co., Ca1caeo, Ibe 
Bention this paper in writing. 


LANDS®HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
rairie lands adjacent to the St. Lou 
San Francisco R'y fors ale, at from 
8 per acre, on seven years’ time. Ex 
or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
Free transportation to those who purchase 

land. Send for maps and circulars to 


w. MH. ,COFFIN: Land COMMISS'R 
LOINnG,STyT tous. uw 
























SLINUAPUIBWIL 


> 
















HOw 70 GI GET THEM athe os st part of the state. 6,000,000 
cres for sa *Xansas Pacific Hoi 
stead,” eddrens Land Bs tebe Salina, Kansas. - 





Our 25c. ox o eeds contains Pearl Millet, Earth 
Almond, Burpee’s Beet, Acme Tomato, Mammoth Cabbage 
Hanson ‘Lettuce, Breakfast Radish, Marblehead Squash, and 
Russian Sunflower ; worth at retail 1, but costs, postpaid 
mly 25c. We make this extraord inary offer to exte! mx our 
| tag Directions for culture on each packet. FLOW ER 
SEEDS: Our 25c. collections each contain 10 pkts, worth 
ut least Thc, We 
f Flower Seeds 



















ive 5 boxes of Vegetable or 5 collections 
or 81. Order now. _ Stamps taken 
















The Farm Annual of Blooded Live-Stock, Improved 
Seeds, A Poultry, ete., sent free of cha to any 
uddress ATLEE Burree & Co., 221 Chure » Phila 





Cut this put, This Special Offer may not appear again, 





gore, Silver, Lace, Diamond, Lily, Rosebud 
Carés. Your name neatly printed onthem 


| 2 As 10c. STAR PRINTING Co. . Northford, Conn. 








ry ma 
WANTS. 
All persons using this column must be either 
known to the Publisher, or recommended by re- 
sponsible parties as reliable. 








MAN of twenty years’ experience and a good 

record in the Hardware and House-Furnishing 
Goods Trade desires a PARTNERSHIP with a man 
of capital. Can furnish some money and hisactive 
| Services in the management of the business. Will 
| take the agency for any specialty in either of the 
Best references. Address 





10, eee AGENTS WANTED in the Southand 
West for the greatest mvaern Triumph. Sells at 
sight. Py 0) per month and expenses, $3. Sample 
outfit sent free. Agerts’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky 


The Chickering 
PIANO. 


‘Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maint&in their ex 
celence and high reputation as the 


Mandard of the Woel 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 





Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 
Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
Pianos tuned. 


ATTENTION is given to RE- 


noe vale PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 


and skillful workmen. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


ponent & Sons, 


130 Fifth avenue, | 156 ‘Wypmone SAE Set, 
New York. Bosto 








Those answering an Advertisemem 
will confer a favor upor the Laven 
tiser and the Publis by stating 


that they saw the ad meut 
the Christian Union - 


vara 


OTe ear gl PAN 


4 
a 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. X1X., No. 16. 








TOBAL CAIN.) 
ANTED.—Agents for the finest Masoric En- | 
graving ever published in this country, Bn- 
gavee onstee! inthe higheststyle ofthe art. None 
ut thoroughly posted Masons, who will give their 


entire time to the work. For particulars and de- | 
soriptive circulars ar ply to the Publishers, 
’ ADLEY «& CO., 
66 North Fourth St., Phila., Pa. } 


Middletown Plate’ 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


and 13 John Street, New York. 


ALWAYS SELECT THE BES 


wsonreicarnezecoic 








Consumers of every} section are afforded the advantage of selecting 
‘from our immense stock of stylish and reliable 


MEN'S BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Samples and directions for ordering furnished free on request, and 
goods forwarded by express C. O. D., with privilege of examination, or by 
| registered mail on approval, upon receipt of price and postage. 


ROGERS, PEET & Co,., 


487 Broadway, cor. Broome St., New York. 


pay 1a At 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Is endorsed by every PRACTICAL PAINTER. 
COVERING CAPACITY & DURABILITY 
EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT. Buildings 
Painted with our Prepared Paints, if not satisfac- 
tory, will be Repainted at our Expense. 
207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 


NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse, | 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. | 


WM. HAGAR, Superintend’t. | 
HENRY SMITH, Proprietor, 

Printing Presses and) 
Outfits, small and large. | 


| The most tHorough ORGANIZATION 


mailea for 15 cents. 
in AMERICA for executing 


SPENCERIAN. . 
| WHA AWS 1s THE 


| MAIL DEPARTMENT for 


STEEL PENS Senha f cypuih 


ar rae GRAND DEPOT 
f th 2s F | 
OO lee tere ie, en. wamtwaied Sor | The GREAT 


DRY GooDs & 

















WHAT IS DESIRED 

/o JOWN WANAMAKE 
CRAND DEPOT. 

13°°S" CHESTNUT 7 MARK 

| PHILADELPHIA. 

| and by return miatl SAMPLES AND 





In Twenty Nombers. Samples, including the popu- 


lar numbers, 1 -9-5-9-} 5 and Broad 3-1 6-1 8 


Fine Points 
will be sent by mail, for trial, on receipt of 25 Cents. 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co.. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 











WANTED 








MABIE, r | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cold Pens, Pencils, Holders, 


Toothpicks, Etc US ONLY TELE BEST. 
180 saan, NEW YORK. THE RUBBER PAINT 


SEND ca abr nit PRICE-LIST. } TH E BEST PAINT IN TH E WOR LD 
Brooklyn Advertisements. | There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is 








Smooth, Glossy Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any 
shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being the 
REST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 


£ BRANCH FACTORIES: 
We) 9506 West St., New York; S3 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Til.; 
2 210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depotat Wm. 
King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


SHiEF Ts Et ALL, 


— FBOM THE WORKROOM TO THE WEARER. 
‘Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, Open Back, French Yoke, 
Shirts completely finished for 


$6.00 A DOZEN! 


Having completed arrangements with one of the largest Cotton Factories in the United States for an 

niunited supply of Shirting Muslin, at the extremely low prices reached ae the prevailing busi- 
ness stagnaion, and having largely increased our facilities for the manufacture of men’s and boys’ 
Shirta, in all styles, we have decided to make an important departure from the course usually adopt- 
ed by similar establishments, and to place ourselves directly in communication with the consumer, thus 
avoiding the enormous profits required by middlemen and the retail trade, and enabling us to make 

\ the following unprecedented offer of ‘ 
- . - = - . | \ 12 Extra Fine Linen Finished French Yoke Shirts, ready for wear, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE | ; fs 2 : . : 
’ 3 ‘ “ “ “ “ . : ; i 

Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- | Sample Shirt finished complete, as above, sent pre-paid by mall on receipt of 65 cents in 
sisting of all the Latest Styles. A Specialty made | Posae Stamps or Gesenay” We warrant these nirte to be caine of Grah-cines muaserisla, substan- 
of RLACK NECK- AR. Also has the tially and neatly finished, and to be equal in appearance, durability and style to amy Shirt in the mar- 
Agency ofa TROY LAUNDRY, where Collars ket costing from $1.00 to $1.50 each. Send size of collar worn, circumference of chest and length of arm, 
and Cuffs can be laundriea equa: to new. | and remember in ordering from us you save all outside profits. 
213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn. LONG ISLAND SHIRT co. 825 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BURT'S | SHOES. 


EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E.D.BURT & Co.) 
287 Fulten St. 
rooklyn, N.Y., 
who are his Special Agents, | 
for their |llustrated Cata- 
logue and Price List. Goods 
forwarded 
by mail or 
express, | 
All orders | 
will receive 
prompt at- 
tention. } 





7% 











OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware, ne as- 
sortment of Clocks, 

Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


A 





INN BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
47, 49, 51 and 54 BERGEN SP. ; REPOSITORY, 28 
and 20 FLATBUSH AV., near 7th Av., Brookiyn. 
Where: we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 


ronzes, and Elegant | 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 








© THE GYROCHROME, or 


PRISMATIC TOP. 

A new mechanical toy, which 
pleases the artistic eve 
as well as that of child- 
hood. Wil! spin from 10 


n 
™ starting it. No limit to 

—— the number of its color 

— changes; in fact it is 

— possible te produce 

the same combination of colors twice. It is made 
entirely of metal, and cannot be broken, while its 
countless changes make it always a new toy anda 
source of infinite amusement. ce 2c. By mail, 
5 beral aiscount to the trade. Send 3c. stamp 
for circular. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING Co,, 
120 Exchange P1., Phil. Please mention this paper. 


= - 


Now Open—for Two Weeks Only, 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
AT 


. 
American Institute, 
3d Avenue and 63d Street. 

P.T. BARNU M’S OWN AND ONLY 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH, 
VASTLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 
FOR SEASON OF 1879 
The best Organized Combination of 
AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION inthe WORLD 
MORAL IN ITS TONE. 
ELEVATING and REFINING ino its INF LUENCE 
A MENAGERIE OF 53 CAGES. 
including over 
300 SPECIMENS of THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
many of which have never been exbibited before, 
A MUSEUM of 50,000 CURIOUS OBJECTS. 
Animate and Inanimate, Historical and Mechanical 
SCHOOL of PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Illustrated by 
100 PEERLESS ARTISTS 
In a New Programme. 

tu?” Mr. Barnum assures the public that nothing 
is said or done in either of the departments which 
can be objected to by the strictest moralist or the 
most fastiduous person,and he is proud of being 
able to state that 


THE CLERGY EVERWHERE 
have testified to the merits of bis establishment by 
THEIR PERSONAL PRESENCE 
AND EXPRESSIONS OF APPROVAL. 


Doors open at land 7P.M, Performance One 
Hour Later. Admission 25 or W cents. Children 
under nine, 25 cents. Reserved numbered chairs, 
25 cents extra. 


Columbia Road Bicycle 





Easy to Learn 
outstrip the best horse in a day’s journey. 


Amateur Runs in the United States. 

1 mile.—G. R. Agassiz.—Chestnut Hill Reser- 
voir Road, near Boston, winning a Gold 
Medal presented by the Boston Bicycle Club. 
8 m., 214¢ sec. 

Nov. 5, 1878.—Mr. H. E. Parkhurst rode from 
Boston to So. Framingbam and return, & 
distance of 40 miles, in 3 h., 36 m., without a 
stop; the last 20 miles were made in 1 h., 36m. 

Oct, 29, 1878.—Messrs. F.S. and E. P. Jaquith. 
in the suburbs of Boston, rode 100 mileg in 
ll h., 45 m., inoluding stups. Ridiuyz time 
10 h., 15 m.; 4634 miles were made without a 
dismount. 

Send 3c. stamp for 24-page Catalogue, con- 

taining Price List. 


THE POPE MFC. CO., 
84 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


THE TAMP:CO BUSTS 


row used in 


DR. WARNER’S |EALTH CORSET 


and Skir: Cuppcrter are the greatest 
improvement eyer:. ade in Corsets, [bey 
are soft as velvet, very flexible and -ontai® 
} no bones. 


| The FLEXIB_E HIP CORSET, 

120 bones) its wi rfect ease and '* 
‘urranted not to break over the aipe. 
Price, - - $1.25. 


For Sale by leading Merchants 
W.RNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway,New York. 
(Hot Air). snburban 
residences. No steam, no 
8 noise, no danger. py] 
sue pene. complete, $350. ‘Pumps from 2,000 
gallons per day. 
q Y SAYER 
CAMME! ER & . 














Rider Compression Bugine 





erty Street, N.Y> 





